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HE Irish negotiations have not advanced 

during the week; and it is not very easy 

to see what is to be the next step, unless 
Dail Eireann is ready forthwith to appoint plenipo- 
tentiaries who are really plenipotentiaries. On the 
whole, however, there is no reason to deplore any delay 
which may occur, for in this particular matter time is 
on the side of the angels. Mr. Lloyd George may wish 
to expedite matters in order to be able to attend the 
Washington Conference, but there is no other reason 
for haste. The longer the negotiations are dragged on, 
the brighter will be the prospects of an ultimately 
satisfactory settlement. Everyone needs time to think, 
and the Irish leaders need time to adapt themselves 
to a situation which is not really new, but is apparently 
new to them. They have to realise (1) how wide the 
Government’s offer is; (2) how obviously sincere it 
is; and (8) how impossible it is for them to look to 
this country for any direct assistance in the recreation 
of Irish unity. The last point is, no doubt, still the 
most serious difficulty ; and it is a difficulty which can 
only be overcome when it is frankly faced by Sinn 
Fein. It is time Mr. de Valera ceased for a moment 
to abuse England for the partition of Ireland and told 
us exactly what he wants or expects us to do about it. 
Everything he says on the subject seems to imply that 
it is our duty to undo the partition by force, to abolish 
the Ulster Parliament and to send troops to enforce 
a fictitious unity. Is that what he really wants? And, 
if not, what does he propose? In the answer to that 
question lies the clue to a settlement. 


* * * 
An Irish correspondent writes: There is no reason 


to question the sincerity of Mr. de Valera’s belief that, 
if the British Government conceded the principle of 


Irish national unity, Sinn Fein could win the North 
without recourse to coercion. Unfortunately, the 
dominant faction in the Six Counties holds very 
different views, to which it is busily engaged in giving 
characteristic expression by savage and deadly on- 
slaughts on its Nationalist neighbours. The fighting, 
which during the week has turned the most populous 
quarters of Belfast into a battle-field, is the official 
Orange reply to the claims of Dail Eireann. It is 
easy enough on a Dublin platform to disclaim all 
intention of using force against Northern Unionists. 
But the Belfast Catholic, who is roused from sleep by 
a bomb flung through his window and, rushing for 
shelter, is sniped at short range by concealed marksmen, 
would be something less than human if he did not 
retaliate in kind. When goaded to desperation he 
turns on his persecutors, the Unionist Press raises the 
exultant cry that Sinn Fein is at last showing itself 
in its true light, and giving a foretaste of the treatment 
which Protestants might expect should they come 
under the rule of the agents of the “‘ murder gang.” 
» * * 

It is clear that, if both sides push their theories to 
extremes, whatever else they may fail to do, they will 
succeed in ruining one another and the country as 
well. Deputations from Fermanagh and Tyrone have 
informed Dail Eireann this week that they are resolved 
to employ against the Act of 1920 and the authority 
of a Belfast Parliament the methods by which Lord 
Carson defeated the Act of 1914 and prevented the 
creation of a Dublin Parliament. The Belfast battue 
is the first development of the Orange counter-offensive, 
and preparations are being pushed forward for a still 
more drastic expulsion of Catholics. To meet a 
situation of this kind, as Dail Eireann has so far done, 
by academic assertions of principle may be effective 
from the point of view of the logician, but it is caleu- 
lated to drive practical politicians to despair. ‘ No 
Irish leader,” according to the Irish Bulletin, “ can 
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accept the dismemberment of Ireland.”” Unfortunately, 
a re to accept it does not get rid of the fact that 
Ireland is already in practice dismembered, not merely 
by virtue of a British Act of Parliament, but—what is 
infinitely more important—by the will of a formidable 
minority of her ple. The real issue is the con- 
version of this minority to a belief in what the Irish 
Bulletin calls “the national integrity.” Sinn Fein 
insists that the minority will be converted if the British 
Government act as if Ulster dissent did not exist. 
This savours of faith-healing rather than statesman- 
ship. If Mr. de Valera is convinced that a treaty of 
free association would result in establishing for the 
first time real unity between Great Britain and Ireland, 
why should he hesitate to propose a treaty of free 
association as the best means of establishing real 
unity between the Six Counties and the rest of Ireland ? 
* + * 


The position in Malabar is still serious, though the 
back of the rising is now broken. Apart from the 


loss of life, there has been enormous op y to rty, 
and in certain districts it is reported that feuine is 
threatening. From the rather scanty information avail- 
able at present, it appears that an agitation had been 
going on among the Moplahs for some two months 

ore this outbreak. The district magistrate at Malabar 
heard that at the town of Tirurgadi | numbers of 
men were in possession of war-knives—the old Moplah 
weapons, the carrying of which was made illegal seventy 
years ago. He decided to take action, and a detachment 
of British troops was sent to support the police. A 
mob, estimated at 8,000, became active at Tirurgadi, 
and the magistracy handed over to the military authori- 
ties. The Gatirbence spread to Calicut, Patghat, 
Tirur, Malapuram and other places. The railways 
were cut, public buildings looted, Hindu temples 
violated, rubber and other estates overrun, and several 
European officers and planters were killed. The grave 
fears for the safety of European women and children, 
inseparable from all Eastern risings, became acute, 
and at Calicut they were removed to the barracks. 
The light cruiser Comus was sent to Calicut. Troops 
were hurried to the various centres of the outbreak, 
and several encounters occurred, with heavy Moplah 
casualties. These were officially given, for the first 
few days, at from 500 to 700; but, since machine- 
guns were used, the figures are probably an under- 
On August 26th a mobile column returning 


statement. 
from Mala m came into collision at Pukkatur with 
a force of Moplahs, of whom 400 are said to have been 


killed after fierce fighting. 
* * * 

It is not yet possible to analyse exactly the causes 
of the rising, though it is generally assumed that they 
were Mr. Gandhi’s preaching and the propaganda of 
the Khalifate working upon an easily inflamed people. 
There have also been some significant references to long- 
standing grievances of the — against their Hindu 
landlords ; and it is the Hindu population of Malabar 
which appears to have suffered most heavily in the 
disturbance. The Moplahs are the most distinctive 
Moslem community in Southern India. They are of 
Arab descent, and they probably number to-day almost 
a million and a-half. ysically they are a fine race, 
and they are good fishers, cultivators and labourers. 

have long had the reputation of being fanatical 
Moslems, and since the early days of British rule have 
been given to periodical outbreaks. It seems odd, in 
all the circumstances, that the authorities had not taken 
better precautionary measures in face of an agitation 
among these ple that had been going on for two 
months. As for the methods of repression that have 
been employed, they may be necessary in the present 
emergency. But we cannot share the satisfaction and 
the Seotn expressed by some of the Anglo-Indians 





and their ruthless friends at home, that the authorities 
will set about knocking trouble on the head elsewhere 
as sternly as they have in Malabar. Government by 
machine-guns will not avail us for very long in India. 

~ ” x 


Hungary, the most turbulent of the central European 
States, has raised another storm this week. She is 
bound by the Trianon Treaty to hand over a portion 
of the territory on her Western frontier to Austria, 
Part of this territory of Western Hungary (or the 
Burgenland, to give it its German name) has been 
evacuated. But in certain districts a fierce resistance 
has been put up by Hungarian bands, and a number 
of Austrian gendarmes have been killed and wounded. 
The leader of this forlorn hope is a certain Lieutenant 
Hejjas, who is variously described as a “ White 
Terrorist chief,’ the D’Annunzio of Hungary or a 
Magyar Korfanty. He appears to have received a 
good deal of encouragement from Buda Pest. The 
Hungarian Government have tried several forms of 
defiance. They have demanded a plebiscite in certain 
areas and a continuance of their control until it has 
been taken; they have also announced their intention 
of keeping these areas in their hands as security for 
their financial claims on Austria. The Allies have at 
last begun to show firmness in their opposition to the 
impudence of Hungary, and they have taken the 
precaution of sending troops down from Silesia into 
the disputed zone. The latest reports indicate that 
the Hungarian Government is taking a saner view of 
the position, and it is possible that the transfer of the 
territory will be completed without further bloodshed. 
The episode will not have done Hungary any good. 
She has long been unpopular with her neighbours, and 
some of them have recently been urging that the 
“* Little Entente ” should oppose her admission to the 
League of Nations. We hope that the opposition, if 
it is made, will faik Whatever may be Hungary's 
faults, she is better inside than outside the League. 
And we are tired of the conception of the League as a 
select club, where it is the duty of the gentlemanly 
members to blackball bounders. 

* » * 

It may surprise some of those who think that all 
public re on are well enough—if not too well—off 
to learn of a large patch of sweating in the paradise of 
the postal service. Many of the small post offices with 
which we are familiar are not run directly by the 
State, but by the ers, or stationers or tobacconists 
in whose shops they are located. These offices are 
known as “‘Scale payment sub-offices,” the tradesman 
acting as the agent of the Government and getting 
paid on a sort of sliding scale according to the amount 
of postal business done. The postal assistants are his 
employees, and the Postmaster-General takes no 
ee for them, save that he undertakes they 
s enjoy the conditions ruling in the same neigh- 
bourhood for shop assistants. It does not appear 
that this undertaking is worth much; a vast number 
of the 15,000 scale payment sub-office assistants fall 
deplorably below the shop assistants’ standard, and 
complaints are generally followed by victimisation. 
In a recent inquiry by the Union of Post Office Workers 
it was found that out of 500 typical cases nearly one- 
fifth of the unfortunate assistants (who, be it noted, 
are required to be highly proficient in their work) were 
“ living-in” on an average wage of 16s. 6d. a week, 
excluding value of board and lodging. Many of them 
are working over 60 hours per week. The average 
wage of those who live out is 28s. 5d. a week ; and 
no less than 27 per cent. get £1 a week or less. No 
woman scale-payment assistant was found to reach 
the standard wage of the Shop Assistants’ Union, which 
is 64s. for a woman of twenty-four in the provinces, 
and 74s. in London. Still worse is the comparison 
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with the rates paid to direct employees of the Post 
Office doing exactly similar work. A case is given of 
one assistant, with sixteen years’ experience, getting 
57s. a week ; in a “ Crown office ” she would get £5 10s. 
Another with three P pad experience gets 80s., where 
the Post Office would pay 68s. 10d. Many of the scale- 
payment assistants, moreover, are mulcted heavily to 
make good small losses due to wrong change and so 
on; many have no holidays, and some not even meal- 
reliefs. This system of veiled sweating is a disgrace 
to a great public service, and we hope that the strongest 

will be put on the Postmaster-General to 
mend it or end it immediately. 

* ~ * 


The candidature of Mr. Robert Stewart at Caerphilly 
was the first direct test of the political strength of the 
Communist Party; for the mere opposition which the 
Party offered to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald at Woolwich, 
without putting forward a candidate of its own, gave 
no indication at all of its strength. At Caerphilly the 
conditions were, on the whole, favourable to the Com- 
munist candidate; for, although he was late in the 
field, he was standing in a mining constituency generally 
regarded as a stronghold of the extreme Left, and the 
fact that he had been sent to prison under the 
unpopular Emergency Powers Act undoubtedly brought 
him considerable sympathy. Nevertheless, Mr. Stewart 
failed appreciably to shake the hold of the Labour 
Party even on the South Wales electorate, and the 
Labour candidate was returned by a largely-increased 
majority. It is true that in Mr. Morgan Jones the 
Labour Party had an unusually strong candidate who 
made himself a considerable appeal to the Left Wing. But, 
even so, it is clear that, although the Communists can, if 
they will, embarrass certain individual Labour candi- 
dates at a General Election, they have no chance them- 
selves of political success or even of a respectable poll 
in most constituencies. Their Parliamentary activity, 
if it continues, will be pure pro da; but we doubt 
whether, even from their own point of view, it will be 
good propaganda. It serves only to emphasize the 
opposition in which they stand to the general body of 

e Labour movement, whereas they maintain that 
this opposition is precisely what they desire to avoid. 
The Communist Party runs a great danger of becoming 
merely a new hole-and-corner society of dogmatic 
and quite ineffectual agitators : it stands, under present 
_e conditions, no chance at all of becoming a 


y that counts. 
* * * 


It appears now that the Poplar Borough Councillors, 
who had made all their preparations for going to gaol, 
may be spared that indignity—or honour. We hope 
they will. It is, as we pointed out a few weeks ago, 
easy enough to send the recalcitrant Borough Councillors 
to prison; but their imprisonment does not advance 
by one step the solution of the difficult problem which 
they have posed to the Courts and the London County 
Council. The L.C.C. wants the Poplar Council to levy 
the county rates in respect of which it is the collectin 
body. The Poplar Council refuses, and there are stil 
enough Labour members left out of prison to prevent 
the collection of the rates. Moreover, the public 
feeling in Poplar is so strongly in favour of the Council 
that collection is likely in any case to be practically 
impossible. Behind the whole controversy lies the 
Plain fact that Poplar simply cannot bear the burdens 
Which the present unjust system of metropolitan rating 
imposes upon it. A Committee has, indeed, been 
en and will in due time bring in a report on 
the reorganisation of London government. But who 
knows how long it will be before such a reorganisation 
is carried out? And, meanwhile, Poplar and other 


poor Boroughs cannot continue at the same time to 
pay their present quotas towards the common services 


of London and to do their own local work and maintain 
their own unemployed. It is a pretty problem of 
constitutional breakdown. If other Boroughs now 
follow Poplar’s example, as they threaten to do, the 
Government will have, willy-nilly, to find a solution 


very speedily. 
* * 


The Amalgamated Engineering Union, in National 
Conference assembled, is now considering what its 
attitude shall be to the employers’ demand for a con- 
siderable further reduction in w The “end of 
the war” having at last arrived, the employers 
maintain that the war-time bonuses on earnings of 
124 per cent. to time-workers and 7} per cent. to piece- 
workers come automatically to an end, and are accord- 
ingly proposing what is in effect a further immediate 
wages cut of about 8s. a week. The engineers have 
already suffered a cut of 6s. a week, and have agreed 
to a further deferred cut of 8s. They therefore point 
out, with perfect truth, that the employers proposal 
would bring their wages far below the amount corres- 
ponding to the increased cost of living. The bonuses 
in question were taken into account as helping to 
compensate for increased prices during the war period ; 
and they must, the engineers hold, be taken off only 
when prices fall to a corresponding extent. The 
employers, on the other hand, maintain that foreign 
competition compels them to make further big 
reductions; and there is every sign of an impending 
deadlock. The case of the engineers may well come 
to be a test case on the whole issue, whether or not 
real wages are to fall to considerably less than the pre- 
war standard. The A.E.U. has so many of its members 
unemployed or on short time, that it is very awkwardly 

laced for a struggle ; but the view of a number of its 
ser aed seems to be that it has no alternative, in the 
circumstances, to making the best of what strength it 
has, and resisting reductions which would profoundly 
affect for the worse the whole wage situation in the 
country. 
* * * 

Middlesex won the cricket championship at Lords on 
Tuesday,and on the same day the Australians sustained 
their first defeat at Eastbourne at the hands of a scratch 
English amateur eleven. It has not been a cheerful 
cricket season from the English point of view; and the 
best that can be said is that it ended better than it 
began. The Australians, up to the last moment, carried 
all before them, not because they were better than other 
sides which have visited this country, but because 
English cricket was unmistakably worse. Middlesex 
sometimes appeared almost a weak side ; and, generally 
speaking, they played like champions only when they 
had their backs against the wall. The public interest 
in the game was extraordinarily keen, and maintained 
itself despite the discouragement of our early reverses. 
Of course, cricket is never likely to have the same 
spectacular success with the crowd as football, and the 
time it takes and the elaborate paraphernalia it requires 
tend to make it to some extent a game of the leisured 
classes. The success of League cricket in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, however, show that this is not inevitable ; 
and there has been since the war a really remarkable 
revival of village cricket in the country districts of the 
South and West. The winning of the half-holiday has 
turned the agricultural labourer into a cricketer, and 
perhaps the fact that so many spend their leisure on the 
cricket-field will help them to maintain it against the 
assaults that are likely to be delivered, when the Wages 
Board has gone. The best hope for a real revival of 
English cricket lies in a popular diffusion of the game ; 
and, after all, League and village cricket are far more 
important factors in the making of human happiness 
than victory over the Australians or a high level in 
the County Championship. 
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FEEDING THE FIRE 


HE assassination of Matthias Erzberger is a 
portent not merely for Germany but for all 
Europe. NoGerman, of course, from the Baltic 
to the Alps, has any doubt about the meaning of this 
crime. It cannot be dismissed either as an act of personal 
revenge or as the folly of an irresponsible fanatic. 
Nor has the murdered man’s character anything to do 
with the matter. Everybody knew enough about 
Erzberger’s private affairs, and could form what 
judgment he chose upon them; but everybody also 
knew Erzberger’s political record and what he stood 
for. He had been during the war a jingo and a leading 
apostle of ruthlessness; with the Armistice—or, at 
least, with the Revolution—he changed his allegiance 
and his policy, and stood for the Republic and for 
peace. As a turncoat, therefore, he was hateful to 
the doctrinaires of reaction; as a statesman of great 
ability, wielding an enormous influence over his party 
and beyond it, he was a stumbling-block to the reaction 
itself. Whoever were the assassins, and whoever 
their instigators, the revolver that killed Erzberger 
was pointed at the German democracy. There are 
no illusions about that on either side. 

The German democracy has lost no time in respond- 
ing to the challenge. A torrent of invective has poured 
out in the Press of the Left against the monarchists, the 
traitors and the “‘ hangmen,”” whom “ only a mistaken 
mercy prevented from being ‘ put against the wall’ 
two and a half years ago.” Dissident Socialists have 
closed their ranks. Labour leaders have come forward 
as the representatives of eleven million Trade Unionists 
ready to defend the Republic. The Government have 
suspended several newspapers of the Right, and pro- 
claimed all seditious meetings, they have forbidden 
the wearing of uniform by ex-soldiers, and they have 
made widespread military dispositions. All these pre- 
cautions are, no doubt, wise. Dr. Wirth, the Chan- 
cellor, has declared that “ the internal political situation 
is serious, and the Republic is in danger,” and it is 
his business to be anxious. Nobody who has watched 
Germany with his eyes open during the last few months 
could fail to see the growing boldness of the reaction- 
aries. The movement of broken aristocrats and 
generals at a loose end has gathered to itself a mass 
of desperate professionals, tired of struggling with 
poverty, cowardly profiteers frightened for their 
riches, students nursing a perverted patriotism, and 
all the sentimentalists and snobs, the fanatical doctrin- 
aires and unprincipled adventurers, that go to make 
up a “loyalist”’ party. Most of these people would, 
no doubt, if they were in this country, find an outlet 
for their energies in the Middie Classes Union, the 
Anti-waste League, and other respectable and con- 
stitutional organisations, in which our reactionaries 
pursue their ideal of a state, where the bourgeoisie lives 
comfortably and cheaply, and the proletariat lives as 
it can and does what its betters tell it. But the German 
reactionary’s ideal, if not fundamentally different, 
must perforce be sought by other roads, and the struggle 
for the old régime is seen in violent newspaper pro- 
paganda, in “nationalist” agitations, in demonstra- 
tions where shabby heroes, like Ludendorff or Von der 
Goltz, pay homage to their shabby war-god, in secret 
clubs and semi-secret plots to bring back the fallen 
dynasty. Every German Government for the past 
two and a half years has known what it has had toreckon 
with from this quarter. 





Nevertheless, serious as may be the situation at the 
moment, we do not believe that the Republic is in the 
least likely to be overthrown. The Kapp affair last 
year was a significant proof of the solid Republican 
feeling in the country, and of the enormous defensive 
power which the organised working class can exert 
in an emergency. And the spirit that was manifest 
then is manifest again to-day in the outburst of indig- 
nation that followed this murder, in the demands for 
stern measures of repression, and in the rallying of 
the popular forces to the Government. We think 
that the reactionaries are playing with a fire which 
may well burn their fingers, and perhaps a good deal 
more of their persons. But, unhappily, if these 
demented men choose to rush to perdition, they can 
involve others with them. The Republic may with- 
stand the shock of a militarist or monarchist revolution, 
but the whole of Germany must suffer for it. And, 
short of any attempt at revolution, there will be a 
perpetual danger so long as the spirit of reaction goes 
on hungering after its lost fetiches, breeding hatred 
at home and suspicion abroad. The New Germany 
has scotched the Old German snake, but she has yet 
to kill it. That is a task which we do not envy her 
leaders, and on which we cannot presume to advise 
them. 

But, if it is not our business to instruct the German 
statesmen, we may at least make some suggestions to 
our own and those of our Allies. We have said that 
the Erzberger murder is a portent to others besides 
the Germans. It is—or it ought to be—a plain signal 
to the Allied Powers that they too are playing with the 
fire. Some of them, indeed, are not only playing 
with it, but on and off, for a long time past, have been 
stoking it up. In plain language, we are largely 
responsible for the strength of the militarist and 
monarchist movement in Germany; we have made 
difficulties and dangers for the New Germany, and 
difficulties and dangers for ourselves, and we are still 
making them. It is useless, of course, to cry over the 
milk that was spilt at the Peace Conference, when we 
refused to see that a policy of generosity would pay 
us ten times over. But, though we cannot undo all 
the harm that has been done, we can still make a large 
amendment in our present ways, if we wish it. Do 
we wish it? Why should we wish it? The answer 
to that is to be found in the answer to another question— 
What do we want Germany to be and to do? Different 
people may hold different views about that, but even 
the enemies of Germany will agree that they want 
Germany to be peaceful and to settle her debts. How, 
then, is Germany to be at peace or to pay her debts 
if she is to be the prey of continual unrest, excited by 
conspiracies and menaced with civil war? Every 
schoolboy knows that it is impossible, and every states- 
man on the Supreme Council takes his share in foment- 
ing the unrest. 

All the blunders that we have committed, from the 
twaddling threats to hang the Kaiser down to the 
latest absurdity in “ sanctions,” have encouraged the 
German reactionaries and weakened the position of 
the democrats, who want what every decent and 
intelligent man in Europe wants. Look at the effects 
of the French policy of trying to break up the unity 
of the German Republic. It was designed to avert 
the danger of a militarist revanche, and thus give France 
a greater security. It is incredible that anyone should 
think the Balkanisation of Germany would destroy 
militarism, or that France could continue to play the 
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King of Prussia to a number of petty German States. 
But, in any case, the idea has achieved nothing save 
the encouragement of a good sort of patriotism among 
the best Germans, and a bad sort of patriotism among 
the worst. And the bad patriotism of the worst 
Germans is not an agreeable thing for France or for 
anyone else. The attempt to exalt and exploit Poland 
against Germany, again, has had similar unfortunate 
effects; it has rallied the German militarists and 
brought them legions of recruits. And what is to be 
said of the tortuous intrigues in favour of reaction in 
various capitals, carried on by French diplomacy, 
unknown, we believe, to the mass of the French people, 
but talked of openly by everyone in Central Europe ? 
The German Junkers know all about them. The 
German Junkers, in general, may not be so foolish as 
to imagine that they have any favour to expect from 
France, but clearly the efforts of reaction elsewhere, 
by whomsoever encouraged, must stimulate them to 
efforts of their own. And there are even reactionaries 
in Germany who think they might make use of 
France to achieve their ends. It is not long since a 
number of ardent spirits in Munich were talking of 
fraternising with the French, bringing back Prince 
Rupprecht as a “constitutional king” of Bavaria 
and cutting loose from Prussia. We do not, of course, 
suggest that any practical importance is to be attached 
to this pious aspiration, or that France would be a 
party to such a mad adventure. But we-are discussing 
how reaction breeds in Germany, and it is clear that 
it breeds by looking abroad and calculating its chances 
and boasting about them. And it breeds, also, by the 
help of ill-advised repressive measures in Germany 
itself. We would hazard the guess that the German 
Junkers and militarists have profited far more by 
the occupation of the Ruhr than have the Allies. We 
are certain that they have made enormous capital 
out of the black troops on the Rhine. The “ black 
peril” propaganda is, no doubt, generally exaggerated 
even by honest objectors; by the “nationalist” 
agitators it is handled cleverly and unscrupulously for 
their own ends, and we think that it was, to put it on 
the lowest grounds, a bad mistake of the French ever 
to have brought in these coloured battalions. 


If we have criticised France very freely, it is not 
because we wish to contrast the superior virtue of 
Britain. The French, with their peculiar obsessions 
about Germany, have certainly been more reckless 
than we in playing with the fire. But too often we have 
been only the prudent child that has cried “ Oh, 
naughty !”’ to its companion, and then gone in and 
dabbled with the flames itself. There is no doubt that 
by the exercise of greater courage, if not of greater tact, 
we could long ago have exerted a restraining influence 
on the excesses of French policy. Happily, however, 
there are signs of a new sanity. Mr. Lloyd George's 
stand on the Silesian question was one. The agreement 
just concluded between M. Loucheur and Herr Rathenau 
for the payment of reparations in kind by Germany is 
another. We hope that more will follow. For it is 
easy to assure the German Chancellor that he has the 
sympathy of the Allies in the present crisis. But he 
ought to be assured of more than that. He ought to 
be assured that, when the present crisis is past, we shall 
cease providing his enemies with material for the next. 
There is no reason why the “sanctions” should be 
maintained ; there is no reason why encouragement 
should be given to militarism and reaction in Germany 
by encouraging them elsewhere; there is no reason 


why Germany should not be brought into the League 
of Nations. There is no reason, in short, why the 
Allies, having seen the folly of using the petrol-can on 
the flames, should not try using the hose. 


THE PROBLEM OF LABOUR 
UNITY 


N most sections of the Trade Union movement, the 
I leaders have realised that, under the present condi- 

tions, the winning of substantial victories in the 
industrial field is merely impossible, and that it will not be 
easy even to retain the concessions, apart from wages, which 
have been secured during the past few years. One result 
of this understanding is the closer attention which the 
great Trade Unions are already paying to political action, 
in the hope of retrieving in the Parliamentary field some 
of the reverses suffered in strikes and lock-outs. A second 
result, of equal importance for the future, is the strengthen- 
ing of the movement towards better and closer-knit indus- 
trial organisation, and towards a fuller utilisation of the 
human material available in the Trade Union ranks. This 
changed mood is reflected in the agenda of the Trades 
Union Congress at Cardiff next week, for, apart from the 
inevitable repetition of certain hardy annual resolutions, 
the Congress will be mainly occupied with two groups of 
questions—the co-ordination of Labour’s industrial and 
political forces and the development of the movement for 
working-class education. 

These two problems are closely connected, for co-ordinated 
organisation in the Labour movement cannot be conceived 
simply in terms of machinery, but is far more a matter of 
Trade Unionist spirit and intelligence. It is easy enough 
to make, on paper, a constitution which will ensure united 
action among the Trade Unions in the various industries, 
and provide for regular interaction between Labour's 
political and industrial forces, and, in face of the present 
chastened spirit of most of the Unions, it is far less difficult 
now than it has ever been before to get such a constitution 
accepted, even if it involves, in theory, considerable limita- 
tions on the unfettered claim to independent action which 
each Union or Federation has, on the whole, maintained 
hitherto. It is, however, one thing to get a constitution 
adopted by the Trade Unions in their present mood, and 
quite another to operate that constitution, if and when the 
mood changes, and this or that Union believes that it sees 
an opportunity for effective independent action. It is 
evident, therefore, that the success of the new co-ordination 
scheme depends less on the actual powers conferred on the 
bodies and departments to be established under it than on 
the attitude of the Trade Unionists upon whose willing 
co-operation it depends. 

Last year’s Trades Union Congress, made alive to the 
need for united industrial action by the events of the 1919 
railway strike, took the important step of abolishing the 
old Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, 
and of substituting for it a Trade Union General Council, 
constituted in such a way as to bring it into the closest 
touch with each of the big Unions and Federations shaping 
the policy in the various industries. This was an indis- 
pensable first step towards unity of action, and the new 
body, which assumes office at the close of next week’s 
Congress, is, so far as its structure is concerned, capable, 
as the Parliamentary Committee never was, of assuming 
the role of central controller of Trade Union industrial 
policy, and of keeping every Union fully informed of the 
doings of all the others. The functions of the Parliamentary 
Committee were never conceived as including any such 
duty, and, accordingly, no pains were taken to make it 
fully representative of all sections. It remained to the end 
largely a lobbying body, and with the recognition of the 
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Labour Party as the political representative of Trade 
Unionism, its older functions were obsolescent. Half- 
hearted attempts have been made from time to time to 
add new functions, but it has become patent that only a 
body actually representative of all important sections, and 
in far closer contact with the separate Unions and Federa- 
tions, could possibly be effective as a co-ordinating agency 
in industrial affairs. 

It has been realised also that, with the definite specialisa- 
tion of the Labour Party in political work, and of the Trades 
Union Congress in industrial work, must go a closer 
co-ordination between the two sides. Clear demarcation 
of industrial and political functions is impossible, and, 
even where the respective duties of the two authorities can 
be separated, it is indispensable, from the Labour point of 
view, that they should act closely together, pursuing a 
common policy and mutually aware of each other’s plans 
and doings. The main proposal before next week’s Congress 
is to provide the basis for this unity. The essence of it is 
that, instead of maintaining their separate departmental 
organisation, information bureaux, advisory committees, 
arrangements for publicity, and so forth, they should set up 
a common organisation, available for the use of either body 
in the carrying out of its own work. The common depart- 
ments would come under the control of a sort of a Joint 
Committee or Committees, appointed by the Labour Party 
Executive and the Trade Union General Council, and 
responsible to a joint meeting of the two, with representatives 
of the Labour Members of Parliament also present. The 
ultimate authority, of course, would be a Labour Congress 
of the type already convened on several occasions under the 
joint auspices of the industrial and political wings of the 
Labour movement. 

This plan has already been accepted by the Labour Party 
Conference, and no serious opposition to it is anticipated at 
the Trades Union Congress next week, though it is, of course, 
possible that the predictions of its practically unanimous 
adoption will be falsified. It is, however, generally assumed 
that it will be carried, and the new organisation brought at 
once into being. Immediately, that may mean much or 
little. Probably the new joint body will desire at the 
outset to get to work on a small scale, and to develop its 
powers by experience within a restricted sphere. But the 
course of events may force the pace. It is so widely held 
in Labour circles that the events of the present year have 
been sadly mismanaged owing to Trade Union disorganisa- 
tion, that there is a keen desire to bring about co-ordination 
even at a high cost to established ideas and traditions. The 
resolution tabled by the Iron and Steel Trades Confedera- 
tion, to which we referred a few weeks ago, is a plain instruc- 
tion to the new General Council, and presumably also to 
the joint body to be set up under the co-ordination scheme, 
to take in hand immediately the problem of united indus- 
trial action and the formulation of a common policy for 
the whole movement in dealing with the present emergency. 
This resolution may be held to go too far, but a number of 
the big Unions are known to be strongly in its favour, while 
few have yet declared themselves hostile. 

If the attempt to bring about united action in face of the 
present wage struggle is made, it will not aim, as some 
critics suggest, at making up for the failure of the Triple 
Alliance by forging a still more unwieldy weapon of the 
same kind. For the moment, at least, it will be definitely 
a defensive organisation, whereas the Triple Alliance was, 
in its whole original conception, aggressive. The object 
of the Alliance was to help the three bodies concerned, 
by simultaneous action at a time of their own choosing, to 
use their power in the furtherance of positive demands. 
The present object of the new co-ordinated body at least 
does not ge beyond common resistance to demands made 
by employers and regarded as extravagant and unreasonable 
by the Trade Union movement as a whole. Of course, an 
organisation beginning in this way might develop, under 
different conditions, into an instrument of aggression, but 





the fact that it is conceived in the first instance as a means of 
defence will necessarily lead it to adopt methods different 
from those of the Triple Alliance. 

This is precisely where the greatest difficulty arises, 
Broadly speaking, the principle of the Alliance was that each 
section should be left free to formulate its own demands, 
and that these demands should then receive the backing of 
the united body. This principle broke down in the recent 
mining dispute, when the leaders of the railwaymen and 
transport workers took objection to the policy of the majority 
of the Miners’ Executive. It is, in fact, clearly a policy 
which is not workable when the question is one of defence, 
It is inevitable that, if each section is to have the protection 
of all, the attitude to be adopted, and the limits and condi- 
tions of the protection, should be determined to a large 
extent by the central body representing all the sections. 

Will the various Unions and Federations, however they 
may vote at next week’s Congress, in fact accept, when it 
comes to the point, the dictation of any central authority ? 
To do so involves considerable modification in the dominant 
ideas of the control of Trade Union policy by the member- 
ship of each Union. Central control is to a great extent 
rendered necessary by the scale of modern industrial conflicts 
and the repercussions which sectional action immediately 
produces among those who are not directly involved, but 
it is very doubtful whether, among either leaders or rank 
and file, Trade Union solidarity has reached the point at 
which this control can be made effective. The problem 
in the long run is one of Trade Union education, and of the 
stimulation among Trade Unionists of a better understanding 
of the policy and situation, not only of their own Unions, 
but of the movement as a whole. 

The ambitious scheme for a central Trade Union organisa- 
tion for Adult Education, prepared by a special Trade 
Union Committee and now to be presented to Congress 
with the blessing of the Parliamentary Committee, is the 
first effort of the movement to tackle seriously the problem 
of educating its own members. Certain Unions have, 
indeed, taken isolated action. The Labour College is 
financed jointly by the National Union of Railwaymen and 
the South Wales Miners’ Federation; the Iron and Steel 
Trades Confederation runs a special scheme for its members 
jointly with the Workers’ Educational Association, and many 
Unions and other Labour bodies give small donations for 
working-class education. Now, however, something very 
much more far-reaching is proposed. It is suggested that 
a central educational body should be set up for the whole 
movement, and that every Union should allocate a certain 
sum regularly for educational work. The Union would be 
free to earmark its money for any special form of educational 
work—for the maintenance of students at any of the Labour 
Colleges, for the running of classes under Labour College 
or W.E.A. auspices, for Summer Schools, and so on; but 
all these facilities would be organised, not by each Union 
for itself, but by the central body and its regional and local 
committees for the Labour movement as a whole. 

It may be difficult for the Unions, in face of the drain on 
their funds caused by unemployment, to set aside at 
present large sums for educational work. But it is well 
that the need should be recognised and a beginning made, 
even if it be only on a small scale ; for the prospect of effective 
common action is intimately bound up with the degree of 
education and knowledge of the movement itself which its 
members possess. What has already been done by the 
agencies operating in the field of working-class education 
is enough to prove the point, for there can be no doubt that 
the Labour Colleges, the W.E.A., and the rest have between 
them succeeded in raising considerably the standard of 
Trade Union administrative ability, wherever they have 
been at work on any important scale. The scale unfortu- 
nately has been quite inadequate so far, but, even if we 
must not look for large immediate results from the new 
measures now in contemplation, it is at least satisfactory 
to see the Labour movement trying at last to tackle simul- 
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taneously the two problems—the better mechanical co- 
ordination of Trade Union forces, and the education of its 
members in such a way as to make them more capable of 
effective common action, and of that merging of sectional 
interests which comes only with a fuller grasp of the wider 
issues of social and industrial policy. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND THE GOLD STANDARD 


“ HE banker is the universal arbiter of the world’s 
economy.” By this statement in his opening 
speech at the meeting of the Finance Committee 

of the International Chamber of Commerce on June 28th, 
Dr. Walter Leaf, who is President of the Institute of Bankers 
and Chairman of the London County and Westminster and 
Parr’s Bank, accepted a heavy responsibility for himself and 
his fellow-bankers. A literal interpretation of his remark 
would appear to justify all the most violent denunciations 
of international finance, in which those who are least com- 
petent to express an opinion are prone to indulge. Here we 
have a world-wide collapse of trade and production, and the 
bankers themselves say they are the arbiters of the world’s 
economy! Could any more damning indictment be framed 
against them? We will not do Dr. Leaf the injustice of 
supposing that he ignores the contribution which the politi- 
cians and the diplomatists have made to the prevailing 
muddle. He would scarcely absolve the Governments of 
responsibility for such contributing factors as the continu- 
ance of hostilities, the enormous expenditure on armaments, 
the economic absurdity of the reparations settlement and 
the uncertainty as to inter-Allied debts. He is clearly 
thinking not so much of the past and the present as of the 
future. “ Finance in ordinary times,” he went on, “ is the 
mere lubrication of the machine. Now that the machine has 
ceased to operate over a large part of Europe, lubrication is 
not now needed so much as creative effort.” This is a 
profound truth of which many, who are neither professional 
bankers nor theoretical economists, are beginning to be 
aware. A fuller realisation of the need for a creative and 
constructive policy in international finance is beginning to 
spread itself not only among merchants and manufacturers, 
who find themselves faced with conditions approaching 
bankruptcy, but even among some of the more intelligent of 
the two million unemployed, whom the slump in trade and 
the restriction of credit have deprived of their means of 
livelihood. 

The old doctrine that financial crises are like the weather, 
due to causes over which no man has any control, is beginning 
to lose its hold on a generation which has seen many of the 
teachings of political economy profoundly modified, if not 
entirely discredited, by five years of war. They are asking 
whether the present slump and its accompanying unemploy- 
ment is not due, in part at any rate, to a deliberate policy of 
deflation pursued by “the arbiters of the world’s economy.” 
The published records of the deliberations of the world’s 
financiers at the Brussels Financial Conference and at the 
meeting of the International Chamber of Commerce yield a 
disquieting answer to this question. That certain countries, 
especially the United States and the United Kingdom, are 
pursuing a policy of progressive deflation is not denied, 
and while all admit the danger of too rapid deflation, 
certain economists of international reputation (of which the 
most lucid and most weighty is Professor Cassel) have 
expressed the view that any attempt at deflation would be 
disastrous owing to the paralysing effect of such a policy on 
production and employment. 

The Brussels Financial Conference passed the following 
cautious and non-committal resolution on the subject, which 
like the Athanasian Creed and many other unanimous reso- 
lutions, appears to secure a compromise between two contra- 
dictory doctrines by embracing both : 

It is highly desirable that the countries which have lapsed from 
an effective old standard should return thereto. It is impossible 





to say how or when all the older countries would be able to return 
to their former measure of effective gold standard, or how long it 
would take the newly-formed countries to establish such a standard. 
But in the opinion of the Conference it is useless to attempt to 
fix the ratio of existing fiduciary currencies to their normal gold 
value. Unless the conditions of the country concerned were suffi- 
ciently favourable to make the fixing of such a ratio unnecessary, 
it could not be maintained. 

The reversion to, or establishment of, an effective gold standard 
by any means other than devaluation would in many cases demand 
enormous deflation, and it is certain that such deflation, if and when 
undertaken, must be carried out gradually and with great caution. 
Otherwise the disturbance to trade and credit might prove disastrous. 
The Finance Committee of the International Chamber of 

Commerce is briefer but equally vague: “ Inflation of paper 
currency should be stopped and progressively decreased.” 

The crux of the whole question is precisely the meaning 
to be attached to the words “ gradually” and “ progress- 
ively.” Applied to this country, do they mean that the 
pre-war gold standard should be reached next year, five 
years hence, or in ten, fifty or a hundred years? If the 
latter, then the resolutions are harmless and were no doubt 
regarded as such by the opponents of deflation. If the 
former, it is worth while attending to Professor Cassel’s 
view of the disastrous effects of such a policy. 

In his Memorandum on the World’s Monetary Problems 
submitted to the Brussels Financial Conference in September, 
1920, Professor Cassel refers to the possibilities of deflation 
as follows : 

We have to take account of the possibility of enforcing deflation 
by a higher bank rate, or by other restrictions of the lending of 
the banks. . . . Such a policy would without a doubt press down 
prices, but it would at the same time have a very depressing 
influence on trade and industrial enterprise. The difficulties of a 
prolonged application of such methods are obvious. 

The following mild rebuke to the advocates of wholesale 
wage reductions has a particular interest for organised 
Labour in this country : 

It seems hardly advisable to enter upon any deflation scheme 
which would involve a reduction of the general level of money 
wages; for every such endeavour would without doubt lead to 
social unrest, and in this way make harm out of all proportion to 
the advantage it could bring. 

At the meeting of the International Chamber of Commerce 
nine months later, Professor Cassel’s views were again 
expressed in a closely reasoned speech, which Dr. Walter Leaf 
described as a “bombshell.” As reported in the Times Pro- 
fessor Cassel said that Governments must prohibit attempts to 
deflate currencies, for it was impossible to stabilise currency 
while such attempts were in progress. Last year he had 
issued a special warning against deflation, particularly in the 
United States. That warning had been justified, for one of 
the main causes of the present serious depression of trade 
and the unparalleled degree of unemployment was the 
efforts which had been made to increase the value of money 
and force prices down. To this the British Bankers, through 
the mouth of Sir Felix Schuster, replied : “* Countries which 
had departed from their pre-war gold standard must aim at 
deflating their currencies gradually so as to inflict the least 
injury, but with one object in view, a return as soon as 
possible to the pre-war gold standard. That would be the 
policy of the Bankers of the United Kingdom, and until that 
object was attained he thought they must adhere to a policy 
of gradual deflation—certainly in this country.” 

Now that the public are beginning to understand the 
significance of this controversy, they will doubtless be 
grateful to Sir Felix Schuster for abandoning the traditional 
secrecy which surrounds the policy of the Banks and making 
a frank and clear avowal of their present aim. They will 
want, however, to ask some pointed questions. Is Professor 
Cassel right in suggesting that part of “‘the present serious 
depression of trade and the unparalleled degree of unemploy- 
ment” is due to the policy of gradual deflation and the 
attempt to restore the pre-war gold standard? Have the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, the Federation of 
British Industries, or the Trade Union Congress been 
consulted as to the view they take of this policy? Is the 
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Treasury unconcerned at the prospect of having the real 
value of the National Debt increased by twenty or thirty 
per cent., while the national income is reduced, according to 
Mr. Edgar Crammond’s recent estimate, from £4,400,000,000 
in 1920 to £2,800,000,000 in 1921, and the amount taken in 
taxation is increased to about one third of the national 
income ? 

The policy of restoring the pre-war gold standard may 
have all the attractions which Sir Felix Schuster seems to 
take for granted, but the public will want to know, first, 
exactly what those attractions are, and secondly, the cost in 
human sacrifice, social unrest and industrial paralysis at 
which those attractions must be purchased. In a word, is 
a gradual return to the pre-war gold standard the way to 
promote increased production and to re-establish confidence 
and stability, or the reverse ? 

In view of the widespread interest taken in Professor 
Cassel’s criticisms and Sir Felix Schuster’s pronouncement, 
and the grave outlook for next winter, if the present de- 
pression should continue, we heartily endorse the demand of 
the Federation of British Industries that the whole problem 
of deflation should again be thoroughly explored, and that a 
Committee of Enquiry should be appointed to review the 
policy of the British Banks and to reconsider the recom- 
mendations of the Cunliffe Committee in the light of recent 
experience. But this by itself is not enough. The exchange 
fluctuations of the last two years have shown that it is 
impossible for any one country to work out and enforce 
a satisfactory currency policy without knowing what 
policy other countries intend to pursue. We therefore 
welcome the announcement that the Finance Committee 
of the League of Nations are turning their attention to 
this problem, and have invited Professor Cassel to prepare 
a further Memorandum on the World’s Monetary Problems 
for their consideration. We hope, too, that the rumours 
that similar discussions will take place at the Washington 
Conference are not altogether without foundation. 

E, M. H. L, 


THE AMERICAN ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS ENGLAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


F you happened to be in New York when a savage mob 
was spitting upon and treading under foot a Union Jack 
some innocent had been foolish enough to display, 

you would probably conclude that England was extremely 
unpopular in America. If, at a tea-party, somewhere in 
the East Sixties, you listened to the universal lip-homage 
paid to England, you would think she was beyond all other 
countries loved and admired. Your deductions would be 
equally wrong in either case, but, if you had any understand- 
ing, you might by combining them find something which 
would tell you how America regards England. Actually, 
to America, there is no such country as England, perhaps 
because there is no such people as the American. America, 
that is to say, is entirely peopled by samples of real nation- 
alities; each sample regards England from its own indi- 
vidual angle, and accordingly, from the American stand- 
point, there is not one England but dozens of Englands, 
=< different from the real thing as they are from each 
other. 

Were you attempting a paradox you might say that 
America is perfectly indifferent to England, while at the 
same time almost fanatically interested in her. For, on a 
balance of opinions, the hatred and affection practically 
cancel each other, with perhaps a slight balance in favour 
of affection. Which is to say that the Americans of North- 
European descent (including the Germans, Swedes and 
French) practically balance those of their fellow citizens 
who are sprung from the more Southern or Eastern races. 
To put it in yet another way, feeling towards England is 


“ 


largely a matter of class. In no country in the world is 
class-consciousness, class-prejudice and class-hatred 0 
open and bitter as in “ democratic ” America, the more so 
because class is so largely a matter of race. Listen to a 
“‘ white,” which is to say an Anglo-Saxon American, speak 
of his Russian-Hebrew, Czecho-Slovak or other South- 
East European fellow citizen, and you will learn what class 
contempt really means. (By Anglo-Saxon you are to 
understand almost anyone with an Anglo-Saxon name, for 
it is a foible in America, as elsewhere, to assume Anglo- 
Saxondom as soon as you acquire consequence, and with it 
all its responsibilities.) To this contempt the lower classes 
reply with a hatred such as is altogether unknown in our 
more homogeneous country—and England is the symbol 
around which all this love and hatred centre as on a pivot. 
Hitherto, the upper classes have held the real power; it is 
true that they have not for many years been in a position 
openly to display it. Having by bitter necessity become 
past-masters in the art of mob-management, they have 
managed so to direct the mob-passions, that along with 
the most violently expressed mob-hatred for England— 
with which you may include the American better class— 
the national policy has been in the main on lines friendly 
to this country. Since the enforcement of the new immigra- 
tion laws there is even some hope that this happy state of 
things may continue, the chief danger to an understanding 
between the nations having been the constant and growing 
influx of new “ citizens ” of the very lowest type to augment 
the numbers of the Anglophobes. 

Most of the “ new Americans,” being of almost incredible 
ignorance, know nothing of England before their arrival 
in America. From their natural affiliation with the lower 
classes in the big cities, to which they throng in spite of all 
Governmental efforts to divert them towards the country, 
they very soon learn to regard her as “the enemy.” 
From the Sinn Feiner, the German, and the like, they learn 
all that propaganda has to teach them, combined with an 
amazing version of Anglo-American history according to 
which from the days of George III. England has been the 
eternal, unrelenting, jealous enemy of their new country. 
You will hear a Russian-Jew, just arrived from the ghetto, 
detail with swelling bosom how “we licked the British in 
1776.” In the same way at a Sinn Fein meeting in the 
Lexington Theatre, I have heard a German detail amid the 
cheers of his audience the number of British soldiers “ we ” 
slew on the Somme, and call upon his enthusiastic hearers 
to go and do likewise. 

Of recent years the Sinn Fein agitation has certainly 
done something to add to the ill-will of the lower classes. 
This has, however, been greatly exaggerated, for nine times 
out of ten the agitator is only preaching to the already 
converted. “White” America is thoroughly sick of 
Ireland, her rights and wrongs, and is only anxious to get 
back to righting some of the very manifest wrongs from 
which America herself is suffering. For it must be remem- 
bered that the American Sinn Feiner is a very different 
being from his Irish brother and with very different ends. 
One may have respect for the Irishman who, hating England, 
does actually risk his life in attempting to break away 
from the Empire. But the American agitator cares very 
little indeed for Ireland, and has not the slightest intention 
of risking anything on her behalf. In a large number of 
cases he has little if any Irish blood in his veins ; the number 
of German and Jewish faces and voices you see and hear at 
a Sinn Fein meeting in New York are the best proof of this. 
There is, however, quite a lot of money to be made out of 
the “Cause”; there is political power to be had; there is, 
best of all, the chance of striking a blow at the hated “ white” 
or upper-class American. Sinn Feinism in America is 


in fact primarily a class movement, having fundamentally 
as little to do with the woes of Ireland as of Kamschatka. 
Another point which must be remembered is that the 
Anglophobe is to be looked for in the slums of the great 
cities ; rarely is he to be found in the rural districts. It is 
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hard to imagine two more contrasting types, or with more 
divergent interests, than the town and country dweller of 
the United States. For one tHing, the countryman is very 
largely of “white” origin. He has the good and bad 
qualities common to farmers the world over; he does not 
include among them either love or hatred for England, in 
which indeed, or in anything else except the crop-prospects 
and the trend of prices, he takes but little interest. Leaving 
him out of the question, you may balance up the account 
by saying that 50 per cent. of the rest are violently and 
vocally Anglophobe, 25 per cent. as determinedly, though 
less noisily, Anglophile, the remainder more or less dis- 
interested. Fortunately for the “ entente,”’ the 25 per cent. 
have practically all the real power, though under the peculiar 
conditions of American life it must usually be exercised 
secretly and indirectly. 

The future of our relations with the United States as a 
whole depends not on anything we may do or may not do, 
not even on the trend of international affairs and interests, 
but solely on the result of the class war which is at present 
in course of decision in America. Anyone who has lived 
in America since the war knows that a very nasty spirit 
is abroad among certain strata of the population. The 
Anglo-Saxons have just won an important, though little 
regarded, engagement, in the new restrictions of immigra- 
tion. Prohibition was, of course, another foray of the same 
kind, though whether it may not prove a Pyrrhic victory 
is still doubtful. But the war is still very far from a decision, 
and until that decision is reached, he who would prophesy 
as to the future of Anglo-American relations is either an 
optimist, a pessimist, or a fool. oO. M. H. 


UNCHANGING ENGLAND 


NE of the most interesting passages in the letters of 
e Mr. Page, the late American Ambassador to 
England, a selection from which is published in the 
September number of The World’s Work, is that in which he 
comments with exasperation and amusement on the fact 
that the English are unable to abolish anything. He was 
amazed, on attending a State banquet, to find great 
Radical leaders, such as Mr. Asquith and Lord Morley, “ all 
in white knee-breeches of silk and swords and most gaudy 
coats.” He discovered that the pots of herbs, which were 
put on the desks of court-houses to keep away the plague in 
the time of Defoe, are still regularly put there long after the 
plague has vanished (one hopes) for ever. “ Nothing is 
ever abolished,” he wrote, “‘ nothing ever changed. On the 
anniversary of King Charles’s execution, his statue in 
Trafalgar Square is hung with the white roses of his time.” 
The English, he declared in another letter, “ frantically 
resent conveniences. They seem to despise bathrooms ; 
every gentleman must have his own tin tub.” You would 
almost think that it was of China he was writing—that he 
had come on a stagnant pond of civilisation, in which little 
had altered in a thousand years. 

We suppose there must be something in the legend of the 
Englishman’s dislike of change. But we doubt if it is 
dislike on the heroic scale imagined by the romantic 
American Ambassador. His reference to the anniversary of 
King Charles’s execution ought to have suggested to him the 
weak point in his indictment. He should have realised 
that, though the English are slow to abolish an unimportant 
Stuart celebration, they were reasonably quick to abolish 
the Stuarts. The history of the Stuart cause seems to us 
to prove how very slight a hold the romantic sort of con- 
servatism has on the English people. Jacobitism was a 
living faith in Scotland long after it had ceased to be any- 
thing but a whim in England. England accepted the 
convenience of the new dynasty with a readiness that must 
Seem almost indecent to lovers of romance. In our 
opinion, one of the keys to the English character is its steady 
pursuit of convenience without inconvenient haste. In 


politics it has sought the convenient rather than the ideal. 
It will endure inconvenience up to a certain point, but it is 
so essentially comfort-loving that it will ultimately refuse to 
allow itself to be made excessively uncomfortable, even if 
its refusal involves a contest with a Church or a contest 
with a Throne. This passion for not allowing one’s comfort 
to be interfered with has obviously its ideal side. It is 
an aspect of the love of liberty. But the English love of 
liberty is practical rather than romantic. Englishmen 
treasure liberty as a convenience rather than as a creed. 
They have proved experimentally that it ‘ works.” 

Makers of generalisations, who compare the Englishman 
with the Frenchman, are fond of contrasting English slow- 
ness with French quickness, and you might be led to imagine 
at times that, while the history of France is the history of an 
idealistic Revolution, the history of England is the history 
of a Whiggish Reform Bill. This seems to us to present an 
inaccurate picture. After all, it was England that changed 
first and that changed, as it were, in time. She set the 
fashion in abolishing more than a century before France 
followed it. It was the French, and not the English, who 
were slow to lay hands on a Church and a monarchy that 
oppressed them. It was the French who were patient, long- 
suffering, and apparently incapable of change. The reason 
why the French Revolution was in the end so much more 
thoroughgoing than the English was that the French left 
their Revolution so late that the disease had become 
desperate and needed a desperate remedy. It was their 
essential conservatism that ended in transforming them 
into the extreme sort of revolutionaries. Had they been as 
ready for change as the English in the seventeenth century, 
they would not have turned the world upside down in the 
eighteenth. And, even in the nineteenth century, French 
conservatism revealed its strength in the intermittent 
attempts to break away from the Republic, back to Bourbon- 
ism or Orleanism or Bonapartism. Royalism is a living 
creed in the France of to-day to an extent to which Jacobit- 
ism is not a living creed in England. 


Contrasts between nations are, we are aware, as easy 
to invent as Limericks, and, like Limericks, are, as a rule, 
merely a form of entertainment. Hence we must be careful 
not to press too far the theory that the Englishman is a 
creature ever ready to set sail for the harbours of change 
and to guide his course by the pole-star of convenience. 
England is obviously a country in which masses of the 
people have in all generations been short of the conveniences 
of life and have borne their want with a curious equanimity. 
England in the nineteenth century was not a comfortable 
country for either the town poor or the country poor to 
live in. Obviously, it was to the interest of the poor to 
bring about a radical change, and yet they took no extreme 
step to do so. This might seem to prove the theory of the 
deep-rootedness of English conservatism. It is probable, 
however, that England’s escape from revolution was due 
to other causes. It was due to the fact that the circle of 
the comfortable, instead of being small and strictly limited, 
was continually being enlarged. It was not large enough 
to ensure the greatest happiness of the greatcst number, 
but it was large enough to ensure the happiness of a sufficient 
number of people to make the continuance of the present 
system widely desirable. There were constant new acces- 
sions to the ranks of the comfortable, and the army of the 
comfortable was immensely more resourceful and better 
organised than the ragged regiments of the uncomfortable. 
It was no eccentric loyalty to the past that made the 
bourgeois English society of the nineteenth century stable, 
but the fact that the comfortable were great in numbers, 
great in riches, and were as powerful as ten thousand kings. 
Nor did the comfortable middle-classes ever withstand 
the demand of the working-classes for greater comfort to 
the point at which violent revolution would have been 
possible. They did not, it is true, admit them to an equality 
of comfort (which is the purpose of a just society) but, at 
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least, by Factory Acts, by Franchise Acts, by concessions 
to Trade Unions, and in other ways, they gave large bodies 
of them the feeling that they were steadily advancing 
towards a life of greater comfort, and that to choose the 
alternative of revolution might well be to throw away the 
substance for the shadow. The change has been by no 
means rapid, but in some respects—in regard to Trade 
Unions, for instance—it has been more rapid than in America. 
We are inclined to doubt, indeed, whether on the whole 
the Englishman clings to the past at the expense of con- 
venience with quite so much determination as the American. 
The American, of course, has not so much past to cling to. 
He does not perpetuate the fashions of the Middle Ages, 
because he had no Middle Ages. But he is more a slave to 
a Constitution made in the eighteenth century than the 
Englishman is a slave to a Constitution made in the seven- 
teenth century. The Englishman does not mind changing 
his Constitution. He does not even know, what his Con- 
stitution is. 

Not that the Englishman is a born Radical. He is a 
born Whig—a Whig being a person who demands the 
freedom to be comfortable. He could not be comfortable 
under either Cromwell or the Stuarts. That is why in the 
end he called in the Hanoverians. This may not be the 
sort of temperament that appeals to the romantic, but, 
judged by results, it has something to be said for it. An 
enlightened love of comfort might not be a bad element in 
the politics of any nation. It is easy to see that the love 
of comfort, divorced from generosity and a sense of duty, 
would lead to national decay. But, where the nobler 
virtues exist, the love of comfort is not necessarily an enemy. 
It may conceivably be an ally. So soon as the Englishman 
realises that it is no longer possible to live comfortably in 
the world without a real and effective League of Nations, 
he will become an enthusiastic supporter of the League of 
Nations. He is half-hearted in his acceptance of the League 
of Nations as an ideal: he would be wholehearted in 
accepting it as a convenience. As it is, he has shown 
himself considerably readier than the American to begin 
to abolish the old world in favour of the new. This, indeed, 
is not to say very much. Neither England nor any other 
nation has yet realised how appallingly inconvenient it 
will be to go on living in a world of racial and imperial 
rivalries controlled by nothing but the passion for triumph. 

Even in the smaller things of life, however, it is doubtful 
if the Englishman is nearly so hostile to change as Mr. Page 
thought. In some respects he is not nearly so hostile to 
change as he ought to be. England is almost always ready 
to sacrifice her past to her convenience, as we may judge 
from the manner in which old and historic buildings are 
pulled down to make way for flats or business premises. 
A few antiquaries and artists make a protest, but the average 
Englishman remains unmoved. An “ up-to-date” grocer 
will destroy the loveliest old shop-front in the loveliest 
old village in order to put a vulgar and showy window of a 
modern pattern in its place, and there is no public opinion 
tostop him. England, it seems to us, is a country in which 
the sense of the past, instead of being dangerously strong, 
is lamentably weak. The appeal of the imagination gives 
way to the appeal of the purse, and beauty is sacrificed to 
the convenience of a man who cares only for money. All 
of which shows that the love of convenience may be a vice 
as well as a virtue. It is manifestly both in England. 

As for Mr. Page’s suggestion that Englishmen “ franti- 
cally resent conveniences” because some of them prefer 
a “tin tub” in a bedroom to the luxury of a bathroom, 
even here the theory breaks down. England is not a country 
in which the leaders of Society live in new houses where 
it is convenient to have a hot-and-cold-bath in every room. 
It is also inconvenient to have a daily struggle as to who shall 
get into the bathroom or bathrooms first. Hence, we fancy, 
the preference of many old-fashioned persons for the “ tin 
tub” in the room. But that will all change. As a matter 
of fact, even the introduction of the “tin tub” was a 


revolutionary change. Englishmen did not always love 
soap-and-water. There was a time when soap-and-water 
was looked on as apathetically as the League of Nations. 


AGRICULTURE AND EDUCATION 


HATEVER explanations or excuses may be ad- 
vanced, the bitter truth remains that the Govern- 
ment’s obligations to our greatest national industry 

have been repudiated. Let us take the extreme view that 
statesmanship, even though it had tried, could have saved 
nothing from Part I. of the Agriculture Act ; we are faced still 
with the fact that farming has slipped back to where it stood 
when war began. Lord Lee’s effort to reconcile all conflicting 
interests, and to replace a partisan outlook by a national 
one, was mutilated by the House of Lords and destroyed 
by the Cabinet. It has gone down with other pieces of 
reconstructive legislation, and the detached observer may 
perhaps be forgiven for thinking that the country’s capacity 
for sacrifice has been exhausted. There is a general feeling 
that money can be made and prosperity won under the 
old laissez faire policy, in which each man was for himself 
and the devil took the hindmost. 

The farmer has regained his liberty. What will he do 
with it? Can he employ it profitably to himself, or the 
community, or to both? 

The cereal harvest of the world is good, despite the 
drought. There will be more corn this year than there was 
in 1920, if we are to judge by the reports received at the 
International Institute of Agriculture in Rome, though it is 
well to remember that no official returns come from Russia, 
where we know that there is famine in certain provinces. 
Prices will tend to fall. The farmer is faced by very high 
rates, even if he is spared the responsibilities of the landlord. 
Where a man has bought his farm, and in addition to his 
accustomed outgoings, must pay interest on borrowed 
capital, repairs and tithe, his plight is far from enviable. 
Then there are about fourteen thousand new small holders, 
ex-Service men for the most part, settled on the land ; there 
are many more awaiting settlement. Prices of all that 
they are likely to produce have fallen, and it is hard to 
believe that increased production will raise them. Middle- 
men, commission agents and retailers are seeing to it that 
the housewife obtains no advantage, that she continues to 
pay war prices or something closely related to them for all 
she buys. Co-operation makes very slow progress, and 
transport is still expensive and inefficient, though there are 
signs that suggest improvement here. In short, the prospects 
before our home producers of food are menacing; the one 
factor that makes for optimism is the growth of agricultural 
education and the facilities it offers for increased production 
on small holdings and farms. 

I believe we have about 250,000 farmers in this country, 
and it may be doubted whether more than 10 per cent. 
of the number are handling their land to the best advantage. 
Men who add to great technical knowledge a tendency to 
guarded statement set down the possibilities of national 
improvement in terms of a 20 per cent. increase in produc- 
tion; others who mix a large measure of optimism with 
their practical experience will double the figure. They 
point to the everyday cases of waste of labour, time and 
material, and declare that so soon as science replaces rule 
of thumb, agriculture, even with present expenses, should 
show a wide margin of profit. There is no man farming in 
these islands to-day who cannot receive the best practical 
advice for the asking; the trouble is that he does not ask, 
often because he does not know that it is available, some- 
times because he believes that, within the boundaries of his 
holding, he has taken all knowledge to be his province. 

Agricultural education and research are looked after 
by the Intelligence Department of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, and this department is under the wise direction 
of Sir Daniel Hall, F.R.S. At the end of 1918 the Govern- 
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ment granted two million pounds to the Ministry, to be 
spent, over a term of five years (1919-24), on collegiate 
education, farm institutes, local education and research. 
A further million pounds has been given lately as a solatium 
for the repeal of Part I. of the Agriculture Act. It is of 
interest to consider how and where the money is being spent. 

There are nine agricultural colleges in England and two 
in Wales. They exist for the benefit of men who are taking 
up some branch of agriculture as a profession, and deal with 
the problems as they present themselves to owners, land 
agents, experts and instructors ; the course occupies either 
two or three years. For the small farmer there are the 
farm institutes, and these specialise in winter courses which 
fill the spare time of the man whose holding and responsi- 
bilities are comparatively small. For the college there must 
be a sound educational background ; for the institute nothing 
more than a measure of practical knowledge is required. 
The college course presupposes the financial status necessary 
to follow farming on scientific lines, to organise on a fairly 
large scale, to employ modern machinery; the institute 
advises the small man how to take advantage of modern 
method and discovery. The two are entirely distinct, and 
there is no bridge to connect one with the other. Apart 
from them there are courses for land workers, demonstra- 
tions and manual instruction. As usual the claims of the 
worker have neither been pressed on the one hand nor 
anticipated on the other, but there has been a promise that 
a part of the latest million shall be devoted directly to 
the needs of the agricultural labourer, and there is, of 
course, always the sporting chance that. it will be kept. 
Sexey’s Foundation at Wedmore in Somersetshire, with the 
secondary schools at Welshpool, Knaresborough and 
Lavington, have shown that the agricultural labourers’ 
children are ready and anxious to turn a chance to good 
account, but down to the present their just claims have 
won scant regard. Happily, the collapse of the Wages 
Board has put the fear of the rural voters into the heart of 
representatives of rural constituencies, and there is reason 
to believe that they will seek to do something for the 
children—if only to placate the parents. If nothing is 
done there will be trouble. 

The agricultural colleges have received a block grant from 
the two million pounds allocated in 1918, but the cost of 
material and labour has made the sum inadequate to meet 
the demands upon it. Before the war a farm institute to 
hold fifty pupils was estimated to cost thirty thousand 
pounds. To-day the price of a colourable imitation would be 
about £75,000. Neither college nor institute can meet the 
present demands upon it, so for lack of money these demands 
must go unsatisfied. County councils are responsible for 
their institutes and for the instruction given there. To 
schemes approved by Sir Daniel Hall’s department the 
Ministry contributes two-thirds of current revenue and 
expenditure and 75 per cent. of capital outlay. 

That agricultural education is being taken seriously is 
shown by the action of Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
in providing a course leading to the B.A. degree. Women 
can take courses in agriculture at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Newcastle, Leeds, Reading, Bangor and Aberystwyth, 
but there is a growing need for a woman’s agricultural 
college, something that will do for the woman who desires 
to farm what Swanley does for those who are taking up 
horticulture. At present there is no money to meet the 
demand, and we are left to regret that Mr. Carnegie is dead 
and has left no successors. The case calls for a millionaire ; 
handled with skill it should be honestly worth a peerage. 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of agricultural educa- 
tion in this country is the limitation of its present effective- 
ness. It is making a great appeal to the rising generation 
—indeed, they are exhausting its capacity to serve them. 
The middle-aged and elderly-minded farmer remains 
Suspicious and indifferent, but if he, too, were responsive, 
the consequent overcrowding would provide our educa- 
tionalists with the greatest problem of all. Unfortunately 





the middle-aged farmer who may look to another 
twenty years or more of conventional activity, stands in 
urgent need of instruction, even though he be quite unaware 
of the fact or resolutely determined to dispute it. When 
I talk to men about the increasing gravity of the agricultural 
situation they do not speak of improving their methods ; 
they believe that all will be well with them when they can 
reduce their labour bill. Now, Lord Lee, whose Toryism 
has never been in dispute, and who is generally inclined to 
stretch a theoretical point in the farmers’ favour, warned 
them against this attitude, and in a speech to an audience 
composed chiefly of farmers and landowners, told them 
bluntly that it would lead to land nationalisation. The 
farmers may endeavour to balance incapacity against wage 
reduction, and the result may be nationalisation, but the 
trouble is that, whatever the tenure, acts of husbandry 
remain the only things that count. If the farmer, who is 
no longer young, would take advantage of the facilities 
that lie within his grasp, if he would endeavour to meet 
increased expenditure by increased output, there would be 
no serious economic problem to face, and we should be spared 
a return to the bad times of farming which only came to an 
end about fifteen years ago. It may be suggested in all 
seriousness that wage reduction, if it exceeds the limits of 
strict justice, will not avail to save the position of the 
elderly men who learned their farming in Victorian days. 
The prosperity of the farm depends to-day upon the hearty 
co-operation of all employed and upon the wise direction 
of a united force. If the force is composed of malcontents 
and conducts obsolete operations, how can it prevail against 
the landlord, the banker, and the local assessment com- 
mittee ? 

The average yield of wheat in England is about 82 bushels 
to the acre; one variety introduced by Professor Biffen, of 
Cambridge, has yielded 96. The system of milk recording 
has improved the yield of dairy herds and the value of cows 
by 50 per cent. and more in many places from which reports 
are available. It has been demonstrated that, for dairying, 
one acre of arable, carefully handled, is worth three of 
grass, and that the value of grass land may be doubled and 
trebled by the judicious use of phosphatic manures. Farm 
stock may be improved out of recognition by the employ- 
ment _of premium bulls or registered stallions. Many small 
farmers and some large ones pay as much rent to rats and 
mice as they do to their landlord. These are hard facts— 
a few of many. Agricultural education is by way of being 
a novelty, and consequently is esteemed lightly by many 
who were farming before it became a force for good. To-day 
when the greatest measure of agricultural reform has passed 
from Statute Book to scrap heap, only education stands 
between the rank and file of farmers and the bailiff. 

8. L. B. 


Correspondence 
WHAT IRELAND WANTS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your current issue you say that what the situation 
in Ireland calls for is less a bargain than a gesture, but that 
it is the Irish leaders who will have to make the gesture or find 
the formula. That may be so, but cannot we do something to 
help them? It will admittedly be difficult for Mr. De Valera 
and his friends, who have been preaching an Irish Republic 
and nothing less, to accept Dominion Home Rule, particularly 
as the Government have made their offer subject to considerable 
reservations. Should we not, therefore, seek a gesture on our 
side which would capture the Irish imagination? And what 
could be more likely to do so than to propose that the Irish 
self-governing area should be called the Commonwealth of 
Ireland? Apart from its implication of real Dominion Home Rule, 
the grant of the title would in fact greatly strengthen the position 
of Ireland as one of the nations in the British Commonwealth.— 
Yours, etc., H. pe R. WALKER. 

August 29th. 
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To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Str,—The British Government in their negotiations with 
Mr. De Valera have laid down six conditions which, they insist, 
shall be adhered to. 

Five of these conditions seem to the ordinary man harmless 
enough. The military and naval requirements will be entirely 
unfelt by future Irishmen. Hardly anyone in Ireland will 
ever know they exist. The last condition—viz., that Ireland 
shall pay a fair share of the war debt, cannot be considered 
unreasonable. But, when we look at the condition that there 
shall be free trade between Southern Ireland and the rest of 
the British Isles, we are confronted by a proposal which, if it 
is insisted upon, will prevent—as it is apparently intended to 
prevent—Southern Ireland from ever acquiring commercial 
industries. 

It sounds very fair—‘‘ same all round.” It is anything but 
the same all round. Britain and Belfast have established their 
industries ; Southern Ireland has still to create hers. Is not 
this condition intended to prevent her doing so? And why 
does the whole Press of both sides confine itself to pure general- 
ities—sweeping assertions and sweeping refusals—instead of 
coming to grips with the terms in detail ?—Yours, etc., 

August 28th. INQUIRER. 


THINKERS IN IRISH 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—There is nothing “ memorable ” in a long article on the 
laying of the Atlantic and other cables, but a writer, who can 
deal easily and vividly with the mass of scientific and technical 
detail incidental to the subject, is certain to be equal to the 
composition of a straightforward political document. That was 
the point of the passing reference—greatly daring, you had denied 
the ability of Mr. De Valera and his colleagues to write more 
than a sentence or two in Irish ! 

The larger purpose was to suggest (no more could be done 
in a brief letter) the vitality and value of contemporary Gaelic 
writing. You do not seem pleased to learn of this attractive 
development in Irish national life—quite the contrary. In the 
case of the conductor of an intellectual periodical the attitude 
is surprising.— Yours, etc., GaELic LEAGUER. 


SMALLPOX AND HOUSING 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Students of the causes of smallpox and other zymotic 
diseases will not be surprised if serious outbreaks of smallpox 
develop in our large towns before very long. Overcrowding is 
the mest potent cause of the spread of smallpox, and over- 
crow¢€.nz has become a very serious problem in every big city. 

Glasgow last year had a smallpox outbreak in which 542 cases 
were notified, 113 of them proving fatal. Such a fatality rate 
has not been known in any smallpox outbreak in this country 
during the last 25 years. Seeing that 400 of the cases and 60 
of the deaths were vaccinated persons, it is clear that neglect of 
vaccination was not the cause. The Glasgow correspondent of 
the Times newspaper revealed the cause of the outbreak, when 
he stated in the issue for August 12th that two-thirds of the 
population of Glasgow are compelled to live in one or two rooms, 
while 12,000 houses that have been condemned as unfit for human 
habitation are still occupied for want of alternative accommoda- 
tion. 

A smallpox outbreak at Nottingham has recently received 
much publicity in the papers, mainly because Nottingham 
happens to have a large unvaccinated child population. The 
Ministry of Health in their recently issued Report give the clue 
to the causes of the Nottingham outbreak. In the section 
dealing with unfit houses and unhealthy areas, Nottingham is 
specially mentioned, and here is what the inspectors say: 
“Nottingham. Here the problem is a grave one, the conditions 
being very bad. The Council are anxious to effect improve- 
ments, but are confronted with various difficulties. A special 
inspection was made of an area covering about 60 acres which, 
it appeared, was being neglected by the owners owing to the 
expectation that it would be scheduled as unhealthy. While 
there appeared to be a prima facie case for a scheme to deal with 
the area as unhealthy, it was clear that such a demolition of 
house property as that involves could not properly be undertaken 
in present circumstances. It is proposed to deal with some of 
the worst portions of the area, doing as much as possible by 
requiring owners to execute a reasonable minimum of repair 
work, so as to keep the houses passably fit for a period of several 
years.” 





On August 17th a woman was fined 40s. at Nottingham for 
neglecting proper precautions after being warned that her 
grandchild, aged five, had smallpox. During the hearing of the 
case the Medical Officer of Health stated that the whole family 
occupied one small room. Small wonder that smallpox spreads 
when once introduced into such neighbourhoods.—Yours, etc., 

L. Loat, 
Secretary National Anti-Vaccination League. 

25 Denison House, S.W. 1. 

August 27th. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—The life assurance of the worker by small weekly pay- 
ments for corresponding small amounts has excited for years 
past much adverse comment on many unsatisfactory features— 
principally its needless expenses and appalling waste, whilst on 
the other side of the account appears the division of very large 
profits amongst the shareholders and directors of some com- 
panies. 

The Commission of Enquiry under Lord Parmoor disclosed 
in its Report a particularly bad state of affairs, and strongly 
advocated immediate and drastic Government remedial measures. 
Amongst the findings of the Parmoor Committee were, that for 
every ls. the insured person pays in premiums he gets only 63d. 
back, the balance of 5}d. being absorbed in expenses; that 
five millions of policies were annually lapsed, involving a loss 
of £500,000 per year to the insured; and that, of £25,000,000 
annually paid in premiums, £14,000,000 only came back in 
benefits, and £11,000,000 were taken for expenses and dividends. 

The Government Bill, which has recently passed its second 
reading in the House of Lords, is hung up until next session, 
and this gives the many millions of poor people, who hold 
policies in these companies, an opportunity of making them- 
selves heard. As this can only be done through their Par- 
liamentary representatives and the Press, it is sincerely to be 
hoped these influential channels will be freely opened to them. 
The evil is one of great magnitude.—Yours, etc., 

Edgbaston, Cuar.es Exton. 

August 27th. 


RELATIVITY 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Hugh Elliot’s philosophy and his knowledge of 
physics may be beyond question; but it seems that his logic 
can hardly be said, in practice, to reach the same high level. 
In his review Of Lord Haldane’s “ Reign of Relativity” he 
certainly appears to lay himself open to the charge of incon- 
sistency. Early in that article he makes the statement, obviously 
true, that “‘ Relativity . . . is involved in all branches of science 
and philosophy.” Shortly afterwards, when criticising the 
value of Lord Haldane’s treatise, he proceeds to the following 
declaration: ‘‘ He (Lord Haldane) does not escape from the 
narrow outlook of the specialist ; worse still, his specialism is 
not that of physics, but of metaphysics.” One is entitled to ask 
what objection can legitimately be taken to its being “ that of 
metaphysics” ? Mr. Elliot states, quite reasonably, that 
Relativity should be applied to “all branches of science and 
philosophy.” Then why not to metaphysics? Clearly it is of 
the greatest interest to examine this theory under whatever 
light may be derived from each and all of the various branches 
of science and philosophy ; nor can it reasonably be suggested 
that an author, who has made metaphysics his favourite study, 
should deal with the above subject from the standpoint of 
psychology or chemistry; for the enquirer presumably will 
prefer to hear an expert in his own particular mélier. 

Later on your reviewer writes: “We gather that Lord 
Haldane’s philosophy comprises the idea that there may be 
several orders of truth.” ‘This is, assuredly, not a fair con- 
struction to put upon the argument. Lord Haldane, so I take 
it, points out that truth is subject to the general principle of 
Relativity—that is to say, that it is relative to the standards 
employed in testing it (pp. 10-15). If I may suggest an illus- 
tration—it is conceivable that a being on another planet, 
endowed, possibly, with faculties other and higher than ours, 
would survey truth at an angle entirely different from that 
made use of by a mind observing from our particular plane 
of intelligence—his standard of testing truth would be different 
from ours, and what might appear to be truth to us might not 
reach sufficient adequacy for him. But for us that approach 
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to truth must be deemed adequate, which can be attained by 
reference to our mundane standards of value.—Yours, etc., 
August 28th. E. H. CLiurrersuck. 


SAINT-SAENS 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 

Sm,—Mr. W. J. Turner’s article on “ Saint-Saéns”’ raises an 
interesting point in regard to Eugenics which is not uncon- 
nected with the discussion which has been going on in your 
columns concerning “ Prohibition” and “ Democracy.” ‘That 
some of us, as we have grown older, have ceased to regard the 
scientists’ emphatic statements as necessarily wholly true until 
time has tested them, does not, on the other hand, make us 
write them down as false because we find a few exceptions. 
Or let us put it that we do not necessarily condemn a theory 
because, instead of finding it confirmed in 90 to 95 per cent. 
of the experiments, we find the percentage is only 75 to 80. 
All new statements also being subject to further modifying 
discoveries of “‘ Relativity,” we do not feel anxious immediately 
to inaugurate compulsory legislation based on their partial 
truths; and yet we may be willing to accept the theory in 
question as provisionally true for purposes of guidance, experi- 
ment and trial. 

May I bring home the point by putting a question to Mr. 
Turner? Is he prepared—on the basis of this one instance of 
Saint-Saéns—to recommend a friend of his suffering badly from 
tuberculosis to procreate (in these days I do not merely say marry) 
on the off-chance that his descendants may ascend to 85 years 
of age? Is he prepared to maintain that Eugenics is a Non- 
science (or nonsense), or will he not allow scope for further 
experiments and observation in order that the truths, and 
mistakes, of its present conclusions may be discovered by the 
light of reason ? 

By the by, artists, musicians, poets and literary men have 
often lived to an astonishingly old age, as well as confounding us 
by dying young in the apparent hey-day of their youth. The 
idea that the “ energy” expended on artistic creation can be 
deducted from the total energy and compared with energies 
directed to some other occupations, in any arithmetical sub- 
traction sum, or anything remotely like it, is, of course, stupen- 
dously incorrect. 

The human race is acting daily upon “* Eugenics” in regard 
to large numbers of domesticated animals with considerable 
success. Is it not about time we began to try it—voluntarily 
and tentatively it may be—upon ourselves? You remember 
the last century posters advertising “ Batty’s” products— 
“Since you like our Pickles, try our Sauce.”—Yours, etc., 

August 30th. Hvusert B. Matruews. 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Sm,—One always reads Mr. Turner’s musical article with 
interest, but as a “ plain man” I am puzzled by his theory or 
gospel of art, especially as manifested in the last number of 
Tae New Statesman. Is not the sensation of beauty itself an 
emotion ? Surely the artist’s primary concern, if not his only 
concern, is the expression of beauty, whether in music, painting, 
sculpture or literature, and in essence beauty and art appeal 
to the human mind in the same way. To me it seems that 
neither can appeal without emotion. I fancy most artists 
would disagree with the dictum (whether uttered by a musician 
ora critic)}—* The Venus de Milo expresses nothing.”’— Yours, etc., 

Birkenhead, J. H. McKusack. 
August 30th. 


Miscellany 
LIBERTINISM AND ST. EVREMOND 


A vertue est qualité plaisante et gaie. Montaigne’s 
epicureanism is not formulated methodically but 
by the way, and the solvent of his scepticism was 

applied to it, as to any other system. It is scepticism 
which determines the style of Montaigne ; in it is implicit 
his irony and tolerance, his sympathy and egotism, it is 
the means by which he achieves the reconciliation of all 
Opposites, it is the ondoyante et diverse nature of the man. 
The libertinism supreme in France during the first half 
of the seventeenth century was the direct result of Mon- 
taigne’s influence. Le sot projet qu’il @ de se peindre, to 
quote Pascal, conceals from us the underlying pessimism, 





it seduces us to conclusions which are not immediately 
apparent. What in Montaigne is a qualité plaisante et 
gaie, becomes in Pascal a religious misanthropy, and in 
La Rochefoucauld a cynical amour propre. Que scay-je ? 
The question led to the abétissement of Pascal, and nothing 
in French literature is more interesting, or more melancholy, 
than the paradoxical inversion of Montaigne’s scepticism 
in the Entretien avec M. de Sacy. It led to the famous 
cogito of Descartes. An act of faith on the one hand and 
an act of voluntary intuition on the other, if one can make 
any distinction between them, these were the consequences 
of Montaigne’s Que scay-je? Among philosophers Gassendi 
was the most orthodox of Montaigne’s disciples, but he was 
a man of science, the precursor of Locke and Newton, and 
the scientific method, though it developed from the sceptical 
spirit of the age, was new. Montaigne stood in the same 
relation to science as Bacon, and, indeed, Anthony Bacon 
may have transmitted Montaigne’s influence to his brother. 

Libertinism, in general, one might describe as a philosophy 
of manners, and its perfect expression may be found perhaps 
in Saint Evremond. His charm is all temperance and 
enjoyment, and good breeding; his style has nicety with 
ease; his works—well, he has left us no works, he has left 
us a series of brilliant and witty improvisations. 

His life itself was an improvisation. Charles de Marguetel 
de Saint Denis, Sieur de Saint Evremond, was born in 1610 
of an old Norman family linked through a common ancestor, 
Tannequy Leveneur, with the House of Lorraine. His 
father commanded the troops of Henri de Bourbon, last 
Due de Montpensier, the Governor of Normandy. He was 
educated at the famous Collége de Clermont under Le P. 
Canaze, whose portrait he sketched in the Conversation 
du Marechal d’Hocquincourt; but he was removed from 
the influence of the Jesuits to the University of Caen, 
where he took a course of philosophy. Subsequently, he 
went to the Collége de Harcourt. As a younger son his 
choice of a profession seemed to lie between the Church 
and the law, but while he hesitated to decide he was 
offered an ensign’s commission in the Régiment de Cham- 
pagne. In the army he attracted the attention of the 
Duc d’Enghien, afterwards the great Condé, who made 
him lieutenant of his guards. He became one of the circle 
of petits maitres. When Condé was recovering from a 
dangerous illness following a wound received at Nordlingen, 
Saint Evremond, who had been wounded in the knee before 
Allerheim, amused his convalescence by reading to him. 
Condé (it was the age of les précieuses) did not appreciate 
the grossness of Rabelais, but was fascinated by Petronius. 
“ Pétrone est admirable par tout,” is Saint Evremond’s 
verdict ; “ dans la pureté de son style, dans la delicatesse 
de ses sentiments; mais ce qui me surprendre davantage 
est cette grande facilité a nous donner ingenieusement 
toute sorte de caractéres. . . . Pétrone, d’un esprit universel 
trouve le génie de toutes les professions, et se forme comme 
il lui plait 4 mille naturels differents.” Through Condé’s 
favour he came to know everyone; Fouquet, and the 
whole circle of libertins, with “the modern Leontion,” 
as he called her, Ninon de I’Enclos, whose lovers, when she 
discarded them, became her friends. He might have been 
a member of the Académie, if he had not satirised the 
Academicians, but he was of those who prefer fame to power. 
He was curious in all things, and has left a record of his 
meeting with Gassendi, “le plus éclairé des philosophes 
et le moins présomtueux. Aprés de longs entretiens, 
ou il me fit voir tout ce que peut inspirer la raison, il se 
plaignit ‘que la nature est donné tant d’étendue a la 
curiosité, et des bornes si étroites 4 la connoissance . . . 
que peut-étre il n’ignorait pas que l’on pouvoit penser 
sur beaucoup de choses, mais de bien connoitre les moindres, 
qu'il n’osoit s’en assurer.’ Alors une science qui m’était 
déja suspéecte, me parut trop vaine pour m’assujettir plus 
longtemps. ... Les mathématiques, 4 la verité, ont 
beaucoup plus de certitude. . . . Je vous l’avouerai 
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ingénument, il n’y a point de louanges, que je ne donne 
aux grands mathématiciens, pourvu que je ne le sois pas 

. nous avons plus d’intérét 4 jouir du monde, qu’a le 
connoftre. . . . Je ne trouve point de sciences qui touchent 
plus particuliérement les honnétes gens que la morale, 
la politique, et la connoissance des belles lettres.” Science 
had, and still has to some extent, the sense given it here; 
but clearly Saint Evremond approves only those sciences 
which partake of the nature of art, in which, that is to say, 
character is everything. “La morale n’est propre qu’a 
former methodiquement une bonne conscience; et j’ai vu 
sortir de son école des gens graves et composés qui don- 
noient un tour fort ridicule a 14 prud’hommie. Les vrais 
honnétes gens n’ont que faire de ses lecons; ils connoissent 
le bien par la seule justesse de leur goat, et s’y portent de 
leur propre mouvement. . . . Montaigne vous fera mieux 
connoitre homme qu’aucun autre, mais c’est homme 
avec toutes ses foiblesses : connoissance utile dans la bonne 
fortune pour la modération, triste et affligeante dans la 
mauvaise. . . . Je vous recommende surtout Don Quichotte: 
quelque affliction que vous ayez, la finesse de son ridicule 
vous conduira imperceptiblement a la joie.” 


Some too keen a criticism of Condé put an end to their 
relations in 1648, and they did not meet again until after 
the Peace of the Pyrénées, when Condé made some civil 
approaches. But by that time Saint Evremond had written 
his Lettre sur la Paix des Pyrénées, an acid and biting criticism 
of Mazarin’s policy from the military point of view. It 
accused Mazarin of having placed his own vast territorial 
interests above the interest of the country. It was no 
indiscretion on the part of M. de Crécqui, to whom the 
letter was addressed, that made it public; but on Fouquet’s 
disgrace, the house of Madame de Plessis Belliére, mother 
of the Marquise de Crécqui, was searched, and the letter 
found among some papers which Saint Evre™nond had 
left in her keeping; Colbert and Le Tellier showed it 
to the King, and a warrant for his arrest was issued. 
Gourville, himself in danger by the fall of Fouquet, sent a 
warning to Saint Evremond who was in the country with 
the Marquis de Clerambault. Towards the end of 1661, 
preferring exile to the Bastille, he slipped across the frontier 
into Holland. His friends attempted to procure his pardon, 
but the King was inexorable. After a short stay at La 
Hague, Saint Evremond crossed the Channel, and settled 
in London. 

“‘Je croyais que les disgrices exigeoient de nous la bien- 
séance d’un air douloureux, et que cette mortification 
apparente étoit un respect di a la volonté des supérieurs, 
qui songent rarement 4 nous punir sans dessein de nous 
affliger: mais sachez que sous de tristes dehors et unc 
contenance mortifiée, je me suis donné toute la satisfaction 
que j’ai su trouver en moi-méme, et tout le plaisir, que 
j'ai pu prendre dans le commerce de mes amis.” This is 
in a letter to the Comte d’Olonne, who had been ordered 
to retire from the Court. In disgrace, he continued, after 
enumerating the authors who sorted with the condition, the 
first necessity was to procure some of the excellent wines of 
Champagne. “Si vous demandez lequel je préfére de tous 
les vins, sans me laisser aller 4 des modes de goits qu’ 
introduisent de faux délicats, je vous dirai que le vin d’Ay 
est le plus naturel de tous les vins, le plus sain, le plus 
épuré de toute senteur de terroir, d’un agrément le plus 
exquis par son goit de péche qui lui est particulier, et le 
premier, 4 mon avis, de tous les goits. Leon X, Charles 
V, Frangois I, Henri VIII, avoient tous leur propre maison, 
dans Ay ou proche d’Ay, pour y faire plus curieusement 
leurs provisions.” 

Certainly, Saint Evremond was no more depressed by his 
exile than decency and respect for his sovereign demanded. 
He dissuaded his friends from unseasonable intercessions. 
He was amused. When Louise de Quéroualle seemed to 
repulse the advances of Charles II., and expressed a pre- 


ference for a convent, he wrote her the Probléme a ’' Imitation 
des Espagnols: “ Quelle figure y ferez vous, si voug 
n’avez pas le caractére d’une pénitente. Le vrai pénitente 
est celle qui s’afflige et se mortifie au souvenir de ses fautes, 
De quoi fera pénitence une jeune fille qui n’aura rien fait ? 
Vous paroitrez ridicules aux autres sceurs, qui se repentent 
avec un juste sujet, de vous repentir par pure grimace.” 
As one erudito luxu, London welcomed him. He knew 
Craft, Digby, Jermyn, Grammont and Hamilton, d’Aubigné 
and Waller. The Duchess de Mazarin joined him there, 
and for a time the Duchess de Bouillon. He wrote the 
former’s defence against the Plaidoyé of M. Erard, and 
pilloried the fantastic piety of her husband. Writing to 
M. de Bonrepaus, who had been to the Court at Windsor, 
La Fontaine speaks of “vos deux Anacréons, M. de 
Saint Evremond et M. Waller, en qui l’imagination et 
Yamour ne finissent point. Quoi! étre amoureux et 
bon poéte a quatre-vingt-deux ans? Je n’espére pas du 
Ciel tant de faveurs.” Waller died at that age shortly 
after, and La Fontaine writes to Saint Evremond : “ Puisque 
vous voulez que la gloire de Madame Mazarin remplisse 
tout univers, et que je voudrois que celle de Madame de 
Bouillon allat au dela, ne dormons, ni vous ni moi, que 
nous n’ayons mis a fin une si belle entreprise. Faisons 
nous chevaliers de la Table Ronde : aussi bien est-ce en Angle- 
terre que cette chevalerie a commencé. ... C’est dom- 
mage que M. Waller nous ait quittés”; and in charming 
verse, no French is more limpid than La Fontaine’s, he 
pictures him “ au dela du fleuve d’Oubli,” Waller, “‘ ombre 
de mceurs aisées.” Saint Evremond entertained Gourville 
also, when he came on secret business of State, at the house 
of one Giraud, “un fort bon cabaret, bien propre, qui 
avoit de toutes sortes de bons vins, et des poulets beaucoup 
meilleurs que ce que j’avois mangé.” And Gourville had 
known the consummate Vatel, who died for his art. 


Age, even, touched Saint Evremond lightly, sparing the 
epicurean. His satire became gentler, and his irony almost 
a caress: “A bien considerer la religion chrétienne, on 
diroit que Dieu a voulu la dérober aux lumiéres de notre 
esprit, pour la tourner sur les mouvements de notre cceur. 
Aimer Dieu et son prochain, la comprend toute, selon Saint 
Paul. Et qu’ est ce autre chose, que nous demander la 
disposition de notre coeur, tout a l’egard de Dieu, qu’ 4 
celui des hommes. C’est nous obliger, proprement 4 
vouloir faire par les tendresses d’amour, ce que la politique 
nous ordonne avec les rigueurs des lois, et ce que la moral 
nous prescrit, par un ordre austére de la raison.” 


In 1688 he received permission to return to France, 
but he was too old. He regretted only that he would 
not see Ninon de l’Enclos again: “Ce que je trouve de 
plus facheux a mon age, c’est que l’espérance est perdue; 
lespérance qui est la plus douce des passions, et celle qui 
contribue davantage 4 nous faire vivre agréablement. 
Désespérer de vous voir jamais, est ce qui me fait le plus 
de peine: il faut se contenter de vous écrire quelquefois, 
pour entretenir une amitié qui a résisté a la longueur 
du temps, 4 l’éloignement des lieux, et a la froideur 
ordinaire de la veillesse. Ce dernier mot me regarde: la 
nature commencera par vous, 4 faire voir qui est possible 
de ne veillir pas.” 

He died on the 20th September, 1708, aged ninety-three 
years. The age of the libertins had given place to the age 
of the devots. The scepticism of the salons had been too 
discreet. Voltaire, and the Encyclopedists, were not 
hampered by the bienséance of the libertins, and Voltaire 
was a little contemptuous of his forerunners. One is always 
a little contemptuous of one’s forerunners. But the wit, 
the delicacy, the fine malice and ridicule of Saint Evremond, 
the art of life which he possessed and practised, have 
gained him his own immortality among those other ombres 
de meurs aisées, whose company we still love to keep. 

FREDERIC MANNING. 
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Music 
MUSIC IN NOVELS 


R the average English novelist music is associated 
with love. It is the noise that is always heard 
in ballrooms and drawing-rooms, and it is never 
noticed by anyone until two people begin to feel senti- 
mental, whereupon one is sure to murmur to the other, 
“ Isn't that music lovely? ” ; or, if the heroine of the novel 
js an American, “ Isn’t that music just lovely?” Another 
primary association is with stars. Sitting on a balcony 
on a still, starry night suggests music, possibly because 
that great silence is felt to be rather embarrassing. The 
novelist therefore proceeds to fill the silence with distant 
strains. She rarely ventures to specify the strains, but 
sometimes she will go so far as to write, “ 4 Chopin waltz 
filled the air with its beauty.”” Most composers wrote waltzes, 
and the name of Chopin is much the most romantic of 
musicians’ names ; for example, “‘ 4 Brahms waltz filled the 
air withits beauty.”” No, that would not do at all! It 
must be Chopin. I should say that in English and American 
fiction the name of Chopin occurs five times as often as 

that of any other composer. You may be sure that if a 

novelist mentions a Brahms Intermezzo or a Bach Partita, 

the writer has really listened to a Brahms Intermezzo or a 

Bach Partita, even if musically ignorant; but Chopin !— 

and a waltz! No, that is mere sentimental bric-a-brac or 

part of a journeyman novelist’s stock-in-trade. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett knew that Chopin was the right 
musical god for the young lady in Sacred and Profane Love 
—a novel which proves its author to have listened 
to music with some respect, but, there is one rather 
curious statement in the book. Mr. Bennett’s heroine, 
judging from her ignorance of Wagner, and the emphasis 
laid on the social daring of her visit to a concert alone, 
would have gone to hear Diaz about the year 1886, but she 
is made to write: “‘ Diaz had come to the front in a genera- 
tion of pianists who had lifted technique to a plane of 
which neither Liszt nor Rubinstein dreamed. He had 
succeeded primarily by his gigantic and incredible tech- 
nique.” Now, this is obviously a novelist and not a 
musician writing. Liszt died in 1886 and Rubinstein not 
until 1894, and I should doubt, anyhow, if even Busoni— 
who has as much technique as anybody—would consider 
his technique to be on a plane of which Liszt never dreamed. 
But, quite apart from that point, the heroine of this novel 
writes as one who does not know the real musical world ; 
her contact with Diaz is of the slightest, and so the book 
deals rather with the world of the woman-writer than of 
the world of music. Mr. Bennett is not a romantic writer, 
but the realism of Sacred and Profane Love is real only 
in this, that it gives us a portrait of a great pianist as he 
would appear in the mind of a suburban miss who had got 
her ideas on music and musicians almost entirely from 
novels or newspapers. 

Mr. Shaw, on the other hand, is an incurable romantic ; 
his composer, Owen Jack, who stalks like an Alexander 
through the common herd of humanity in Love Among the 
Artists, is not primarily a musician at all; he is merely a 
Superman. He is the rebel, raging against the stupidity 
of mankind, with more vitality in his little finger than 
is the total possession of his neighbours in their dozens. 
It is almost by way of an afterthought that he composes, 
due to Mr. Shaw’s feeling that his hero, in order to be able 
to attack everybody and everything with impunity, must 
be able to do something. It is always the rebel personality 
that has attracted Mr. Shaw in music, hence his great 
admiration for Wagner. If Mr. Shaw had been tone-deaf 
from childhood, that would not have prevented him from 
feeling certain, from the mere perusal of Wagner’s Mein 
Leben, that its author was one of the world’s greatest com- 
posers. Mr. Shaw has the romantic’s passion for telling 
detail with which to give reality and dramatic effect to 
extravagances. Thus his hero’s composition will be 


a grandiose work entitled Prometheus Unbound; the effect 
will be “ stupendous ” ; there will be a “ jubilant clangour 
of orchestra and chorus” which astounds the audience ; 
there will be clapping, hisses and protestations “ partly 
hysterical ” ; and then, so as to give all this melagomania 
a firm basis, we will have a character who whispers : “ I 
have counted the band, and it’s eighty-five strong. They 
can’t give them much less than seven-and-sixpence for 
the night, which makes thirty-two pounds all but half-a- 
crown, without counting the singers.” Nevertheless, Mr. 
Shaw has a real instinct for music, and his portrait of the 
pianist, Mademoiselle Szcymplica, is convincing in a way 
that Diaz never is. While referring to Love Among the 
Artists, 1 wonder if anyone has ever noticed Mr. Shaw's 
partiality to a very odd colour, something between marma- 
lade and maize, for women’s dresses. When Mary first 
appears in Herbert’s studio she throws off her cloak and 
reveals “‘a handsome dress of marmalade-coloured silk.” 
Magdalen, whom Jack first sees in a railway carriage, has 
a “ costume of maize colour and pale blue.” One may go 
so far as to say that the whole novel is marmalade-coloured, 
and I cannot help relating Mr. Shaw’s absence of poetic 
power to this strange limitation in his colour sense. 
One of the best things in Love Among the Artists has been 
quoted so often that it is known by many people who have 
never read the book, but it bears repeating. Jack asks 
the conductor why the parts have not been given to the 
men to study before rehearsal, whereupon the conductor 
replies: ‘“ My dear sir, I need hardly tell you that players 
of such standing as the members of the Antient Orpheus 
orchestra do not care to have suggestions of that kind 
offered to them.” 

A very different book is Henry Hendel Richardson’s 
Maurice Guest, which is probably the truest and most 
lively account of student-life in Leipzig towards the end 
of the nineteenth century that has ever been written. 
This is obviously by a writer who knows the ropes as neither 
Mr. Shaw nor Mr. Bennett has ever known them. He 
must have come into close contact either as a student 
or in some other intimate relationship with that strange 
cosmopolitan life that centres round a famous German 
conservatorium. He has a profound knowledge of the 
psychology of the music student, and an astonishing variety 
of types live in the 562 pages of Maurice Guest. The 
author of this book also understands music, really under- 
stands it, which is quite another matter to having worked 
up a considerable knowledge about it. This is how one of 
his characters, a man named Krafft, speaks of teachers. 

No teacher can get on to the higher rungs of the ladder, and 

no inspired musician be a satisfactory teacher. If the artist is 

obliged to share his art, his pupils should they be intelligent may 
pick up something of his skill . . . but the moment he begins to 
set up dogmas it is the end of him. . . . But the pupil in his 
innocence demands a rigid basis to go on—it is a human weakness 
this, the craving for rules—and his teachers pamper him. Instead 
of saying, develop your own ear, rely on yourself, only what you 
teach yourself is worth knowing—instead of this they build up 
walls and barriers to hedge him in, behind which, for their benefit, 
he must go through the antics of a performing dog. But Nemesis 
overtakes them ; they fall a victim to their own wiles, just as the 
liar finally believes his own lies. Ultimately they find their chief 
delight in the adroitness with which they themselves overcome 
imaginary obstacles. 

This could not be bettered, and Maurice Guest is full of 

passages of equal insight. 

I have left to the last mentioning Miss Ethel Sidgwick’s 
Promise and Succession. Antoine, the musical genius, who 
is the chief figure in both these novels, is seen in the round, 
and with a psychological perception which is truly astonish- 
ing. Then the Lemaure family are a wonderful creation ; 
they seem to embody the quintessence of the French 
artistic genius. But Miss Sidgwick can create character as 
vividly as any novelist I know, and she possesses an under- 
standing of music far deeper and more subtle than that 
shown by Mr. Shaw and Mr. Bennett. In this respect I do 
not think these two books have been equalled. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OME of the performances at the Little Theatre, in 
S the manner of the Grand Guignol at Paris, raised again 
this summer the old discussion how far horror is 
legitimate in a work of art. Many thought, for instance, 
that the scene in which three mad old women were repre- 
sented as pricking out a girl’s eyes with needles went too 
far. The spectators no doubt experienced an emotion, 
but it was one which, with luck, they might have obtained 
gratis,and even more intensely, by happening to be present 
at a street accident. 
* + 
A by no means negligible part of Andreieff’s work raises 
in a more interesting form the same problem. Pure 
sensationalism, though arresting like pornography, has no 
artistic value, but although Andreieff has written some of the 
most horrible stories it is possible to read, his aim is never 
purely sensational. He always has “an idea.” Every 
story he has written strikes one as the fruit of meditation. 
In the case of work of this kind the critical test is this: 
does the author take more interest in the means which 
he uses than in his end? If he resembles a dentist who 
takes pleasure in pressing “ the buzzer” down on to the 
nerve of a squirming patient, then, though his end may be 
equivalent to the rational and beneficent one of stopping a 
tooth, he also is, nevertheless, a sensationalist. Reading 
some of Andreieff’s stories, notably The Gulf and In the 
Fog, is not unlike being seated in the chair of anguish 
and being operated upon by a dentist of sadic tendencies. 
Clearly Andreieff was himself a man capable of the softest, 
yearning pity, and it was precisely that endowment which 
made the description of horrors and cruelty acutely inter- 
esting to him. He excruciates us because he excruciates 


himself. But, as everybody knows, there is a psychological - 


difference between the quality of pain self-inflicted and of 
pain inflicted by others, and Andreieff’s error as an artist 
was to suppose that, in describing events so as to hurt 
most acutely his own sensibilities, he could at the same 
time convey to his readers that relieving sense of detach- 
ment which accompanies self-inflicted pain. He was 
half poet, half psycho-pathologist. The emotion he could 
render with most intensity was fear—physical fears of 
death, blood, disease, mutilation ; fears such as haunt men, 
who either from too curious and prolonged introspection, 
or because they are aware of a creeping shadow of madness 
within them, feel no longer masters of their own thoughts 
and wills; terrors of the self-consciously hallucinated 
or the uneasinesses of the divided personality ; the fear of 
destiny, of the unknown, which may run alongside of the 
lives of the sane, or of a feeling of isolation no companion- 
ship can cure, which may haunt the lives of the sensitive. 
* * * 


He was born in Central Russia, in the town of Orel, in 
1871. His mother was a Pole of gentle birth; his father, 
according to one account of him, was a schoolmaster, 
according to another, a land surveyor. His early life as 
a student was one of hardship and poverty. At the age 
of seventeen he behaved on one occasion in a most unusual 
manner. It is not uncommon about that age to meditate 
the question “‘ What do we live for?” with a despairing 
seriousness which never returns, but it is not usual 
to test the sincerity of disgust with life by such means as 
Andreieff took one evening at the end of a long walk with 
a party of friends. They were crossing a railway line, and 
he was lagging behind ; a train approached; Andreieff lay 
down between the lines and let it pass over him. It was 
a long, slow luggage train, and he suffered mental agonies 
which far exceeded the pain of blows from hanging couplers 
and projections which tore his clothes and bruised his chest. 
For some time he was convinced that he was reluctant to 


— 


die, but a few years later he attempted suicide. He began 
by earning his living as a reporter of law court cases ; his 
first short stories (1898) brought him fame quickly. He 
lived mostly in Finland, not far from Petrograd, and he 
died there in December, 1919. 


* * * 


Not much of his work has been translated into English, 
Messrs. Daniel have just published two of his short stories 
—And it came to Pass that the King was Dead (2s. 6d.) 
and His Excellency the Governor (8s. 6d.)—both translated 
by Mr. Maurice Magnus, who also translated To the Stars 
in their enterprising if not altogether well selected series, 
¥- a8 g for a People’s Theatre.” Perrin et Cie have pub- 
lished two volumes of his short stories—L’Epouvante and 
Le Gouffre. The only other translations I have come across 
are Red Laughter, The Seven who were Hanged (Fifield) and 
The Little Angel (Hodder and Stoughton). 

* * * 


And it came to Pass that the King was Dead is a phantas- 
magoric vision of the French Revolution such as might 
visit the slumber of an excited reader of Carlyle’s History. 
It possesses a vivid, hallucinative power, and mob psychol 
is dealt with in that semi-poetic, exaggerative way whi 
characterises Andreieff’s treatment of the thoughts and 
emotions of separate men and women. The consciousness 
of his characters always has a dreamlike quality ; they nearly 
all resemble people moving in a dream—a dream which is 
usually a nightmare. Here this quality is in place, for mass- 
emotions are plausibly represented as obscure and compel- 
ling like those of a dreaming man. His Excellency the 
Governor is a sympathetic study of a kindly, heavy man 
who, acting on impulse, gave the signal for firing on a mob. 
He forgives himself for that, but he finds a kind of peace 
in taking no steps to prevent his own assassination which 
follows. The story is the story of his fatalistic suspense 
during the few months between that day when, with a 
wave of his handkerchief, he ordered the death of some 
forty working-men, women and children and the peoples’ 
revenge. It is an excellent piece of imaginative psychology. 

* - * 

To the Stars disappointed me. It is supposed to 

be Andreieff’s most “ optimistic” work. The play takes 
lace in a mountain observatory, where an idealistic pro- 
essor is working. Below in the valley a revolution is in 
progress in which one of his sons is engaged on the revolu- 
tionary side. The revolution is frustrated; his son is 
tortured in prison and becomes insane. The astronomer 
rises above personal suffering. “ Like a gardener, life 
plucks the best flowers, but their fragrance fills the earth. 
. . » Is Giordano Bruno dead? Only beasts die ; those who 
have no personality. Only those who kill, will die. . . . 
There is no death to the Man, no death for the Son of 
Eternity.” The mother cries: “Oh, my son, my son,” 
and the astronomer continues: “In the temples of the 
ancients an eternal fire was kept burning. The wood became 
ashes ; the oil was consumed—but the fire was kept burning 
for ever. Then, can you not trace it—there, eve where ? 
Do you not feel in yourself this pure flame? Who gave 
you this sweet soul? Whose thought, fled from its perish- 
able body, continues to live in you? Can you say it 3s 
your thought ? Your soul is only the altar at which the 
Son of Eternity performs his worship.” (He raises his 
arms to the stars.) ‘ Hail, my unknown and distant friend ! 
Give back to life what you ie received from it! Give 
back to the sun its warmth! You will perish as Nikolaj 
perished, as all perish whose destiny it is to feed the ever- 
blazing flame with their eternally happy soul. But by 
your death you will attain immortality. Up to the stars! 

* * * 

If this theme is to be impressive it must be treated with 
a sincerity stronger than Andreieff’s. Sincerity of mood the 
play has no doubt, but it was written from a mood and did 
not spring from a persistent, tested attitude towards life 
as his works show. The reader feels this. When the Great 
War broke out the author of Red Laughter, which is a poignant 
but hysterical scream against war, wrote a patriotic play 
in honour of Belgium, called For King, Law and Liberty. 
Andreieff was not a great man. He wrote too often from 
his nerves. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Coquette. By Frank Swinnerton. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Good Grain. By Exmetive Morrison. John Long. 8s. 6d. 


It is not clear why Mr. Frank Swinnerton has called his new 
novel Coquette. A coquette, one had always understood, was a 
lady who loved the work for its own sake, who found the evoca- 
tion and frustration of desire a satisfying sport in itself; but 
his Sally Minto was moved in her first encounter with a man 
by real passion and in her second by ambition. A novel about 
a coquette would be primarily (if it were undertaken by a 
novelist of Mr. Swinnerton’s profundity) a discussion of the 
mystery of athleticism, that passion which leads human beings 
to spend their lives attaining proficiency in occupations which 
are obviously not of a kind that will print through this world 
into the next and be placed to their credit in eternity. But 
Sally Minto’s story is something far other than this. It is first 
of all a virtuosic study of character. Throughout the book 
there are signs that Mr. Swinnerton is capable of talking con- 
ventional nonsense about women in general. He subscribes, 
for instance, to the legend that a set of girls will inevitably be 
jealous of the most attractive of their number, and makes all 
the hands in the dressmaking establishment where Sally works 
look on her with disfavour. This is Victorian. Experience is 
all against it; every pretty schoolgirl collects a train of plainer 
girl adorers, and while there may be rivalry among such leaders 
there is no jealousy felt by the plain against the pretty. This 
is not to say that there is no jealousy between women. There 
is, just as there is between men, but it is the jealousy the unhappy 
feel against the happy. It is obvious, for instance, that in the 
days when marriage was a really intolerable state for women, 
owing to their large families and their low legal status, wives 
were very jealous of spinsters. For that reason they bullied 
and ill-treated their servants and governesses, and punished 
unmarried women of their own class by fettering them with 
chaperonage when they were young and deriding them as old 
maids long before they grew old. But the jealousy Mr. 
Swinnerton ascribes to the girls at Madame Gala’s is a dusty 
convention with which a writer of his realist ambition ought 
to have nothing to do. It does in fact deprive him of one chance 
of exhibiting Sally’s character. She would have shown her 
quality nicely in exploiting her adorers just to keep her hand in. 

But Sally herself is a magnificent piece of work. She is a 
margarine-fed Becky Sharp. Her slenderness is half the 
desirable slenderness of youth and half the thinness of a dust- 
heap cat. She is a child of Murderous London, that murky 
district into which one has no insight save when from the top 
of a "bus one sees a name at a street-corner and realises that 
in one of those houses of sallow brickwork where sooty laurels 
peer down into basement windows as if watching a crime, 
Mrs. Crippen once sat obesely among the dirty saucepans in 
the kitchen and her little husband meekly did out the lodgers’ 
rooms with brush and shovel until it crossed his mind to do 
something different and more violent; or the thrifty Seddon 
administered arsenic to the unlovable Miss Barrow. She is a 
most characteristic member of the class of murderers, who in- 
variably have something genteel and select about them, as 
befitting those who make their appearances in the Old Bailey 
and not in the common police-courts ; who have something really 
respectable and pathetic about them, so diligently do they set 
about their work, and with such an air of being compelled to 
act in despite of their own hearts’ kindliness by some darker 
sister of Necessity. Admirably does Mr. Swinnerton depict 
the season of aspiration to loot taking the place of normal 
adolescence in this nipped creature’s heart, which sends her 
out to henna her hair and find a place in a West End workroom. 
There is not a false note in the subtle and intricate adventure 
in which he has enmeshed her. She would inevitably have 
liked the young brute Toby just as she would inevitably have 
liked a pickle and a cup of hot strong tea. For her it would 
have been possible to have had a genuine and transcending 
passion for Toby, and yet have felt it absolutely necessary to 
marry Madame Gala’s weakly son Gaga because that meant 
wealth and power. It is in the description of Sally’s relations 

with Gaga that Mr. Swinnerton shows, for the first time since 
Nocturne, to what intensity his imagination can attain. Gaga 
18 an amazing invention with his “ large, soft brown eyes, like 
chocolate which has been in a warm place,” his inability to 
order a dinner or contro! a waiter at a restaurant in spite of his 
deep desire to give his guest a happy time, his incessant running 
of feeble, febrile, chivalrous amorousness, his real sweetness 
that would have leavened anything but his hopelessly repellent 
sickliness. And there is an equally amazing brilliance in the 


account of Sally’s reactions to him. She despises him, although 
she always notes his piteousness and its aspects as a matter of 
academic interest, and being above all things a clear-headed 
girl she never denies his real goodness and kindness even when 
she is deciding to give him arsenic. It is necessary that he 
should go; she has returned to Toby and is going to have his 
baby, and Gaga would know it was not his. But it will make 
matters no better if she miscalls him. So the three go on, Toby 
the brute, Sally the murderous minx, and Gaga the weak, good 
man, until they come to the admirably logical catastrophe that 
ends the book, when Toby murders Gaga by a stupidly mis- 
calculated blow because he interferes with him in his pursuit of 
Sally, and dies himself while trying to escape. Thus Sally, 
relieved of the necessity of murder, is left in the fair haven 
of widowhood. 

One’s only complaint against Mr. Swinnerton is that his 
brush-work is often not beautiful. He has some theory of 
writing that forbids the conspicuously brilliant phrase, the 
dazzlingly appropriate image. It is his intention to give his prose 
a matt surface. But there are times when it is more than matt ; 
it is almost dingy. That is perhaps due to the fact that Mr. 
Swinnerton was in his literary beginnings greatly influenced 
by Gissing, whose drab prose is one of the most painful examples 
of the disastrous effect that too close application to the classics 
has upon the style. In the report of the Royal Com- 
mission which was recently held to enquire into the place of the 
classical languages in education there was embedded an excellent 
joke. They found that there was nothing like the study of 
Latin and Greek to a training for the writing of our own language, 
and adduced in support of the truth of this allegation the fact 
that “‘ most of the leader-writers on our great daily newspapers 
have received a classical education.”” Without a doubt there is— 
tholigh one had not expected it to be mentioned by an advocate 
of classical teaching except with bitter shame—a real affinity 
between leader-writing and Latin. The fact is that the Romans 
were a military people and liked to handle everything, even 
words, as if they were soldiers. It is the preference of their 
construction to marshal words in blocks like phalanges, and 
even as a commander likes his men to be disciplined and uniform, 
so did they like their phrases. We, being a literary and not a 
military people, have found out a good deal about prose since 
then, and any writer who deliberately reverts past our dis- 
coveries to the Romans’ early efforts, probably does so because 
he has a secret lust for pomp and cliches which he wants to 
gratify under an impressive sanction. Gissing had this lust 
for pomp and cliches, but in addition he had that melancholy 
abandon of the imagination, that sense of the romance of 
unromantic places and people, which has made him such an 
inspiration to modern writers. It is a pity that Mr. Swinnerton 
evidently swallowed the art of Gissing whole, and felt it necessary 
to retain the habit of writing tedious prose along with the habit 
of conceiving inquisitive and lively imaginations. 

Mrs. Emmeline Morrison’s Good Grain resembles Coquetie in 
that it is a study of moral imbecility, but has no other resem- 
blance to this or any other commendable work of fiction. Her 
heroine, Iris Stapleton, is a violet-eyed moral imbecile who, when 
her husband tells her that though he does not mind her having 
killed his baby before it was born, or having married him without 
having told him that she was the mistress of his best friend, he 
does think it was rather too bad of her to have repeatedly enter- 
tained her former lover in his house, looks before her with 
tears on her long lashes and says softly, ‘“‘ Daddy would have 
understood.” It is impossible to read of her doings and sayings 
without applying to her some simple zoological term such as 
one has heard rough men use in the street. Mr. John Long 
sends the book out with much extraneous matter that certainly 
adds to its interest. It appears that it has won a five hundred 
pound prize for the best first novel. It is interesting to speculate 
how this can possibly have happened. Either all the other 
entries must have got lost in the post or all the judges must have 
been simultaneously deprived of the fear of God and man. 
There is also enclosed with the book a biographical sketch of the 
author. Her father was for many years a Justice of the Peace. 
Her husband is well known in the City. She had the inestimable 
good fortune to be born in Prestwich. She had a rich uncle, 
who died and left her some money. Although fortune showered 
these gifts upon her she has not been deterred from writing a 
book about characters called Geoffrey Tremayne and Julian 
Cassilis. (Julian, I blush to say, was found as a baby tied to a 
spar near the wreck of a liner, and attached to his person were 
papers proving that he was the child of an actress named Julie 
Lauresque. . . .) After the rich uncle died Thomas Cook, 
to say nothing of his sons, became the dominant influence in 
Mrs. Morrison’s life. She travelled through most of the principal 
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countries of Europe, “ visited the famous Garden of Allah 
before it was known to the British tourist,” and went up the 
Nile, and visited the West Indies and British Guiana. It is not 
clear why Mr. John Long informs us ofall these travels, unless it 
is to make us redouble our prayers for those at sea, with special 


reference to their styles. 
Resecca WEST. 


THE CASE FOR REGIONALISM 


The Future of Local Government. By G. D. H. Core. Cassell. 5s. 


Englishmen have long been accustomed to regard their system 
of local government as a peculiar glory. But whatever justi- 
fication they may have had for that view in the past, there is 
no doubt that at the present time the glory of the system is 
decidedly overshadowed by its peculiarities. Our local adminis- 
tration is, in fact, in a sorry mess. It is not merely, or mainly, 
as many despairing ratepayers imagine, that the local authori- 
ties are outrunning the constable. The vast increase of public 
expenditure, indeed, and the comparatively meagre results 
that it seems to give, are disconcerting enough. But to suppose 
that we can effect a reform of local government simply by cutting 
down the rates is childish. The real evil, and the remedy, 
must be sought deeper—in the constitution and function of 
the local authorities themselves, and in their relations with 
one another and with the central Government. Some of these 
bodies, like the Boards of Guardians, are hopeless anachronisms 
and ought to be abolished out of hand. Others, such as the lesser 
Urban District Councils, are too feeble to function properly; 
others again, like the Rural District Councils, are generally 
artificial creations with a petty or reactionary outlook, and with 
no local patriotism or cohesion. The County Councils ‘are 
weakened by the independence of the County Boroughs ; they 
usually make but a small appeal to popular interest ; they are 
too restricted for many of the important services. The County 
Boroughs, which are the least unsatisfactory, have their own 
palpable defects. Here they lie side by side, cities of the rich and 
cities of the poor in blatant contrast ; there they are nibbling and 
grabbing at the surrounding territory, wasting time and money 
in the effort to extend their boundaries. And all, from the largest 


County or municipality to the smallest Urban District, are tram- - 


melled and thwarted by the steadily encroaching control of the 
central bureaucracy of Whitehall. It is clear that there will be 
no health in us without a reform of areas and a bold measure of 
decentralisation. How are we to set to work? A mere tinker- 
ing with the local authorities as they stand will effect little ; 
schemes of devolution, issuing in the establishment of separate 
Parliaments for England and Scotland and Wales, will effect 
less than nothing. The most drastic plan is that of the 
regionalists. 

Mr. Cole’s book is a clear and closely argued statement of 
the regionalist case. That case is based on the contention that 
Britain, like other countries, falls naturally into a number of 
different areas, “‘ regions”’’ or “ provinces,” which have their own 
economic interests, their own special sentiments, traditions, 
culture and local patriotism, and which are obviously marked 
out as distinct units of administration. Mr. Cole divides 
England (the rest of the Kingdom is left out of the present dis- 
cussion) into nine provinces—Northumbria, Lancastria, York- 
shire, West Midlands, East Midlands, Eastern Counties, Metro- 
politan, Wessex and West England. This division must not, 
of course, be taken to represent the settled opinion of all 
regionalists. Some would have more Regions, some less, and 
many would disagree with certain of the boundary lines as 
delimited by Mr. Cole. Mr. Cole himself is not dogmatic; he 
does not claim “to usurp the functions of a Boundary Com- 
mission, which should have before it all the data, from the 
widest possible variety of sources, required for any accurate 
drawing of regional frontiers.”” But, detail apart, he is funda- 
mentally right. All his suggested provinces pass the necessary 
tests. They are not merely artificial units ; each possesses (and 
most of them in a very marked degree) common ties of sentiment 
and of close economic interest. All of them, though they vary 
considerably in size, have sufficient population and resources 
to enable them to carry out efficiently the functions with which 
they are to be entrusted. What are to be the functions of the 
Regional Council or Assembly? Not to usurp all the powers 
of the existing local authorities; no one wishes to save the 
municipalities from the whips of Whitehall, merely to subject 
them to the scorpions of London or Manchester or Birmingham 
or Bristol. The Region would, naturally, relieve the overloaded 
central Government of much of its business; and it would have 
certain powers, greater or smaller, in connection with all the 


—— 


main services of local government, though, as Mr. Cole 
probably the greatest accumulation of administrative duties 
will remain, however fully the Region is developed, in the hands 
of the great urban authorities. But it is plain that there an 
various services which transcend the area of even the largest of 
the County Boroughs or Counties. The proper development of 
transport, of “planning,” of hospital accommodation, of 
electricity or water supply is crying out to-day for wider areas 
and new authorities, and no mere “ joint committees ” of counties 
or towns will solve the problem satisfactorily. 

There must, besides, be a reorganisation of the loca] 
authorities within the Region. The main change would be in 
the counties and the county districts. Mr. Cole proposes— 
rightly, we think—to abolish the County Councils, and to enlarge 
the Rural Districts into areas roughly corresponding in size 
to the present Parliamentary divisions. These new distriets 
would include the smaller market centres, which are now weak 
Urban Districts, and would make reasonable administrative 
units of town and country. The bigger Urban Districts would 
have the status of Boroughs, and the Boroughs would have a 
subdivision of wards, which would provide the opportunity of 
a more decentralised democracy, just as the parishes would 
provide it in the rural areas. 

There are, of course, certain other questions arising on all 
this—secondary questions, perhaps, from the purely regionalist 
point of view, but still of very great moment. What about 
finance, for example? Here Mr. Cole does not attempt to 
minimise the difficulties. He pretends to no simple 
such as the taxation of land values or a local income tax. He 
believes, indeed, as most sensible people do, that a tax on land 
values ought to be one of the sources of local revenue, in addition 
to our present rating system, which wil] have to remain in a 
more or less modified form. As regards the local income tax, 
he sees the obstacles under present conditions, but he thinks 
that under a regional system such a tax would be practicable. 
His argument on this point, however, is not very positive or 
convincing. For the rest he looks, despite the objections in 
principle, to a large increase of local revenues from publicly 
owned undertakings, and from an extension of those under- 
takings in the hands of the Regions into a much wider field. 
He proposes, in fact, that the Regions should presently set 
about the task of “ socialisation” and become themselves the 
owners of staple industries in their areas. Thus the Lancastrian 
Region might take over the cotton textile, the Yorkshire Region 
the woollen and worsted, the Welsh (or South Wales) Region 
the tinplate industry. This is certainly an extremely interesting 
and far-reaching proposal; but it wants a good deal more argu- 
ment than Mr. Cole devotes to it, for there are obvious draw- 
backs, both practical and theoretical. Two further questions, 
both highly controversial, are raised in connection with the con- 
stitution of the Councils—the desirability of ad hoc authorities 
and indirect versus direct election. It must suffice to say here 
that, as regards the first, Mr. Cole makes out a very strong case 
in favour of separate authorities for three main services— 
education, health and public utilities, and that, as regards the 
second, while he shows a partiality for indirect representation 
at least on his Regional Councils, he is ready to go a long way in 
compromise. There is a third point, however, on which we 
want something much more definite. What is to be the relation 
of the reorganised local authorities to the central State? 
Mr. Cole, as the protagonist of Guild Socialism, deals cavalierly 
with the State, and his answer to this crucial question will 
scarcely satisfy those who are not Guild Socialists. The reform 
of local government on regionalist lines, as Mr. Cole himself 
emphasises, does not stand or fall with the acceptance of Guild 
Socialism, and this matter of the relations of the State and the 
region requires far more detailed consideration than any of 
the regionalists, either in this country or elsewhere, have yet 
given to it. 

Regionalism has undoubtedly made great headway, not merely 
as an attractive theory, but as the most promising solution 
of the eternal problem of democracy—how to get the 
maximum of efficiency with the maximum of positive 
freedom in the citizens. It will, of course, meet with opposition. 
There is the counter-scheme put forward by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb in their Constitution for the Socialist Common 
wealth of Great Britain (a scheme of which, by the way, 
Mr. Cole gives us a trenchant criticism). There are mor 
timid reformers with their schemes, and vested interests with 
no schemes at all. And there is the whole mass of objectio® 
which crystallises in the charge that regionalism is a dangerous 
attack on national unity. That charge, in this country # 
least, is baseless. Regionalism here does not mean the intr 
duction of the particularist spirit of the South German State 
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THE GREATEST BOOK-BARGAIN IN THE WORLD. 





A Revolution in the 


Price of the 


*¢ Britannica.” 





The success of the new half-price issue of the 11th edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica has been instantaneous and 
overwhelming. The Handy Volume Issue is just what the 
public wanted. 

To produce such a colossal work as the Britannica at hal/- 

ice at a time when production cost in the book-world is so 
abnormally high is indeed a remarkable achievement, well 
worthy the best traditions of the Britannica. 

The 50% economy of price has been attained not by 
“ abridging ” or otherwise curtailing this great “ library of all 
human knowledge,” but by reducing the size of the type 
and the size of the page. The new Handy Volume Issue 
contains al/ that the large-page Cambridge Issue contains 
—without the omission of a word or an illustration! The only 
difference is in size and price: the Handy Volume being 
just half the price of the Cambridge Issue. 

The eagerness with which every class of the community has 
seized this opportunity to possess what is admittedly the 
world’s greatest library of accurate authoritative knowledge 
is very significant of the mood of the British public. It 
indicates a determination to make good those deficiencies of 
education which have been our national stumbling-block. 
The Britannica in every home and every office would “ speed 
up” the recovery of national and individual prosperity as 
nothing else could. 


“A NATIONAL DEBT.” 


This fact was prominently before the executive when they 
decided to produce the Britannica in a handy volume form at 
a truly popular price. The result has amply justified their 
enterprise. 

Appreciations of the new issue have reached the offices of 
the Britannica by the thousand. From one of these—written 
by the Manager of one of our biggest banks—we make the 
following extract :— 

“The nation is under a debt to the promoters of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica because they make it possible 
“for anyone, even with limited means, to command every 
“source of learning.” 

The vital importance of education—knowledge—cannot be 
over-stated : it is only through knowledge that the solution 
of our national problems can be sought. The weakness in 
our commercial structure is lack of knowledge. 

From the highest to the lowest—from the managing 
director to the clerk—the possession of a source of accurate 
information upon any and every subject is a sheer necessity. 
The Britannica is not a luxury : it has become as indispensable 
in business as the typewriter or telephone—as indispensable 
in the home as gas or electricity. 

Cost may formerly have rendered difficult the acquisition 
of the Britannica. That difficulty no longer exists; the 
Handy Volume Issue has disposed of it. 


You get delivery of the complete set of 29 volumes of the 
Half-Price Handy Volume Issue of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (11th Edition) upon a first payment of only 21s. 


The subsequent payments may be extended over 6 months, 
or over 24 months 1f your convenience requires it | 


WHAT THE BRITANNICA IS. 


Figures may fail to convey a true impression of the com- 
Prehensive character of the Britannica. To say that its 
29 volumes (printed in beautifully clear type upon the finest 
India paper) contain 30,000 pages (44,000,000 words) with 
Over 15,000 illustrations may be impressive, but it will not 
help you to realise what the Britannica is unless you remember 
that each of its 41,000 articles is written by a leading expert, 
@ famous scholar, a distinguished specialist, or by someone 
Whose life has been devoted to the subject of which he writes. 











Every article, in fact, is written by a recognized authority— 
and there are 1,500 of these distinguished contributors— 
men who are world-famous in science, art, business, commerce, 
learning, sport, politics. 

For example—taking a random glance through the list of 
contributors—we find Power Transmission is discussed by 
several experts, of whom one is Prof. W. Dalby, M.I.Mech.E. ; 
British Central Africa occupies the pen of that brilliant 
explorer and savant, Sir Harry Johnstone; Art enlists many 
distinguished critics and authorities, such as P. G. Konody 
and Sir Sidney Colvin (to mention only two names out of 
pethaps a hundred); a former Amateur Champion, H. G. 
Hutchinson, writes the article Golf ; Medicine has a distin- 
guished specialist for each section, as Sir John Broadbent for 
Heart Disease ; that great entomologist, Professor Carpenter, 
contributes to the subject of Insects; Law covers so much 
ground that we can do no more than suggest the authoritative 
nature of the articles by giving, as a typical example, Lord 
Bryce on the United States Constitution and Goverment. 
Housing—a great modern problem—engages the pen of 
Mr. Arthur Shadwell ; Ship-building, Sir Philip Watts, and so 
on. 
The Britannica is thus not only a complete library of 
knowledge, but a library of the best available knowledge. Its 
contributors are drawn from all countries of the world— 
each writing about the subject of which he is master. The 
information they give is beyond challenge, indisputable. 


Such a library of authoritative knowledge as you get in the 
Britannica could not be otherwise secured than by the purchase 
of at least 1,000 volumes costing many times the price of the 
Britannica. 

We offer the amplest facilities for a full and critical investi- 


gation ; we are ready to place in your hands evidence which 
will enable you to decide the matter for yourself. 


FILL IN THE COUPON printed below and post it to us, 
and we will send you an interesting booklet, beautifully 
illustrated, and giving you a full description of the Cambridge 
Issue and of the HALF COST Handy Volume Issue of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (11th Edition). The booklet con- 
tains specimens of the exact sizes of pages and of in the 
two issues, with many pages reproduced from the Britannica, 
as well as facsimiles of the various bindings and an Order 
Form showing the easy monthly payment plan. 


Post this Coupon to-day. 
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: To the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
: 125, High Holborn, London, W.C, 1. : 


: Please send me your Illustrated Booklet describing the : 
: Encyclopedia Britannica (11th Edition), and giving facsimile : 
: of the bindings and sizes of type and page of the Half-Price : 
: Handy Volume and the Cambridge Issues, together with specimen’: 
: pages. Also an Order Form showing the small monthly payment 

: plan. 











9.3 


Please write plainly. 
FREE FIVE DAYS’ OPTION. 


: To allow you time in which to decide which issue of the 
: Britannica best suits your pane and your means a set will be 
: reserved in your name for five days. is does not bind you to 
: purchase it, but ensures you delivery at the earliest possible date, 
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or the Austrian Provinces. We have nothing comparable to 
the antagonism of Bavaria and Prussia, or of Tirol and Vienna. 
We are singularly free from that tug-of-war between peasant 
and townsman, which is so dominant a fact in Continental 
politics. It is, in short, precisely because English unity (and for 
that matter we may include Scotland and Wales and say British 
unity) is so firmly rooted, that we could safely afford to weaken 
the central power and make a bold experiment in federalism. 
We shall probably not do anything bold ; but we may advance 
on the right lines by a gradual extension of the local powers 
at the expense of the central. But, in any case, Mr. Cole’s book, 
whether we agree or disagree with it, is of real importance, for 
it is the first attempt to set out the regionalist case, not as an 
exercise in geography or a Utopian ideal, but as a piece of very 
practical politics. Cc. M. L. 


PIERRE LOTI 


The Sahara. By Prerre Lor, Translated by Marsorre 
Laurig. Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. 

A bibliography of about forty articles on the work of Pierre 
Loti, compiled recently by a Roumanian professor, did not 
contain the name of one English critic. Let us hope that this 
was because the Roumanian professor did not understand 
English so well as German, and not because our critics have 
failed to appreciate the genius of a French writer whose repu- 
tation is international. Pierre Loti is an author of the type 
of Chateaubriand, which means that his strength is in his egoism, 
the brilliance and acuteness of his personal emotions, his immense 
gusto for observing and recording his own sensations. His 
talent is primarily descriptive ; the secret of his charm is that 
gift of vivid evocation which keeps René and the Mémoires 
@Outre Tombe from oblivion. And Loti has the Chateaubriand 
melancholy, the Chateaubriand feeling for the immense—the 
immensity of the sea, of the stars, of desire, of space, of death. 
He has even the same restlessness and love of travel, the same 
passion for exotic mistresses and an even greater indiscretion 
in detailing their charms, their motions and their conversation. 
He is a great “‘ poet in prose” like Chateaubriand—that is to 
say, he uses prose for effects which are usually attempted in verse. 


And he has most of Chateaubriand’s faults ; the same tendency. 


to declamation, the same monotony of soul, hunting excitement by 
changing climate and desolated to find that all women say the 
same things at the same moments, the same over-colouring and 
factitiousness, the same inordinate lust for the picturesque. 
Loti’s great advantage over his illustrious master is two-fold ; 
he has never tried to engineer a joint revival of monarchy and 
Roman Catholicism (insane reactionaryism of a man of great 
sensibility), nor has he disappointed political ambitions. And 
then he has the discipline of the French navy to stiffen him— 
and to soften him with all the traditional sentimentalities of the 
sailor. It is quite remarkable how much Loti is the traditional 
sailor in his books, right down to the girl in every port, and the 
dear old mother at home. From these last the novels of Mr. 
Joseph Conrad are happily exempt, but we must bear reluctant 
witness that Loti had successfully attempted many of the most 
effective Conrad themes long before Mr. Conrad had begun to 
write. One quality distinguishing Loti from the two writers 
named is his overwhelming sense of pity, from which he has 
drawn continual inspiration. 

Loti’s books can be roughly grouped into the following—novels 
of sentimental adventure mostly in exotic surroundings, such as 
Azaida and the charming Mariage de Loti; novels of soldiers 
and sailors like Pécheur d’Islande, Mon Frére Yves and Le Roman 
dun Spahi (now translated as The Sahara), a large group of 
‘* pity ” books or stories, like Chagrin dun Vieux Forgat, and 
the tremendous Mort de Philae. Then there are the frankly 
autobiographical books, the “ apologetic” writings and medi- 
tative essays—in all more than forty volumes. 

The Sahara—we will give it the name bestowed by the trans- 
lator—belongs to the most popular but in some respects least 
valuable group of Loti’s books. There is something a little 
factitious, a little ‘‘ worked-up ” in these efforts to be objective. 
Anyone can feel instinctively that Loti is always at his best when 
analysing his own feelings or describing his own sensations 
in the usual key of vivid, sumptuous melancholy. He is a writer 
of sublime (and splendidly inaccurate) guide-books made to 
look like novels, but the novel is nothing and its setting every- 
thing. There are practically only two characters in The Sahara : 
Jean Peyral and Fatou, his negress mistress. Even Fatou is 
rather effaced, and Jean is only really vivid and convincing when 
we can associate him with the author. But what is magnificent 
and exciting is the incomparable rendering of these aspects of 


nn 


the Sahara and tropical Africa. The plot of the novel is almog 
as bad asin a book by Ouida, but there is hardly a writer in 

who can play on our senses as Loti does, bring before us with 
such precision and vividness the appearance, the odour, the life, 
the “feel” of places we have never seen. Mr. Cunni 
Graham has the same gift in a lesser degree, but he is inhibiteg 
by an English education ; Loti gives us the tremors and reactions 
of his sensitive, vibrating spirit with the artistic imm 

of the Latin. The evocations of the negroes’ bamboula, of the 
market, of a score of different tropical landscapes, of Jean’s 
room, are haunting in their intensity and precision. “ The word 
is gummed on to the object,” as Flaubert was always urging 
writers to do. Alas! that in the translation the wordis 
no means “gummed on to the object” every time. Apart from 
the usual deference to Britannic prudery (“ fientes de négres” 
do not appear in the translation) Miss Laurie is not scrupulons 
enough in seeking the precise equivalent ; where Loti uses g 
precise and vivid adjective, she often uses one more vague and 
general. Again, in rendering the nuances of the imparfait— 
so difficult a task that probably only those who are completely 
bilingual can hope never to make mistakes—she is sometimes 
awkward. These defects, and others which could be indicated 
at length if space permitted, will no doubt pass unperceived 
by a public which has no particular delight in style and is usually 
ignorant of the refinements of French prose. But for those who 
read Loti as a poet, such things destroy the charm of his 
reveries. Miss Laurie’s translation is good journeyman work; 
it is better and more conscientious than the usual commercial 
or American translation, but it is not an artist’s version; it 
gives us a Loti ever ,so slightly blurred and vulgarised, and to 
Romantic prose that is fatal. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURT 


Documents: Permanent Court of International Justice. League of 
Nations. Constable. 65s. 

This volume is one of the most important publications of the 
League. It contains the text, in French and English, of a 
number of documents relating to the draft schemes of the dis- 
tinguished jurists who worked on the project, the action taken 
by the Council of the League, and finally the Statute of the 
Court itself, with a report of its discussion and adoption by 
the Assembly at Geneva last year. Much of this will be caviare 
to the general. But the million ought at least to understand 
what it is that the Statute does and means. 

The Court is to be composed of “a body of independent 
judges, elected regardless of their nationality from amongst 
persons of high moral character, who possess the qualifications 
required in their respective countries for appointment to the 
highest judicial offices, or are jurisconsults of recognised import- 
ance in international law,” and who do not exercise any political 
or administrative function anywhere. There are to be eleven 
of these judges and four deputy-judges (thenumbers may subse- 
quently be increased) elected by the Assembly and the Council 
of the League, for nine years and re-eligible at the end of their 
term. The Court is to sit at the Hague, normally as a full 
Court, though nine may form a quorum. But there is also to 
be a special chamber of three judges to deal summarily with 
cases which the States who are in dispute wish to be dispatched 
speedily. Various rules are laid down as to procedure, publicity, 
advocates, the languages to be used (French and English), 
forms of judgment, costs and so on. The most important 
article is that which defines the competence of the Court. 
Broadly, its jurisdiction comprises all cases which the parties 
refer to it, and all matters specially provided for in treaties and 
conventions in force. States may declare that they “ recognise 
as compulsory ipso facto and without special agreement, in 
relation to any other State accepting the same obligation, the 
jurisdiction of the Court in all or any of the classes of legal 
disputes concerning: (a) the interpretation of a treaty, (b) any 
question of international law, (c) the existence of any fact 
which, if established, would constitute a breach of an inter- 
national obligation, (d) the nature or extent of the reparation 
to be made for the breach of an international obligation.” 
These provisions provoked a good deal of debate last year. 
The jurists were in favour of compulsory jurisdiction, and 
their recommendation was supported by most of the s 
nations in the Assembly, while it was opposed by the repre 
sentatives of certain of the great Powers, notably our own. 
Eventually this compromise was passed, and the jurisdiction 
is compulsory, therefore, where the parties choose so to bind 
themselves. 

The Statute has already been ratified by about thirty States, 
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including France and Italy, Great Britain and all the British 
Dominions. It remains now for judges to be appointed and the 
machinery to be brought into being at the forthcoming Assembly 
of the League. The pudding has been cooked, and the proof of 
it will be in the eating. We do not suppose it is necessary to 
utter any warning against exaggerated hopes. A world, which 
has learnt to deride the feeble efforts made in past years, is 
in no mood to become elated over any scheme of international 
arbitration. Yet it would be foolish to belittle the new experi- 
ment merely on the strength of the failures of the past. We 
have weathered the storm in which the Hague project foundered 
in 1907, when no agreement could be reached on the composition 
of the Court. An international tribunal has actually been 
created, with an authority which, limited though it may be, 
is still enormous. It is the first serious attempt, since the 
break-up of medieval Europe, to substitute the rule of law 
and equity for the rule of the jungle in the relations of States. 
Nobody imagines that that rule will be made supreme in the 
twinkling of an eye. But it will establish and extend itself, 
as the Court gains the confidence of the world. How far and 
how soon the confidence of the world can be gained depends 
not merely on the uprightness of the judges, but on the good will 
and the common sense of the peoples, who in the last resort 
must choose whether they will have peace or war. 


HUMAN NATURE 
By Pror. J. B. Bate. 


SCEPTICISM IN 


Studies in Human Nature. 
G. Bell and Son. 15s. 
Philosophy, says Prof. Baillie, is a process of creating, through 
the form of thinking, a completely satisfying consciousness of 
reality. About fifteen years ago, Prof. Baillie himself took up 
this task in his Outline of the Idealistic Construction of Experience. 
He is not one of those philosophers who set out to subject all 
our fundamental ideas to searching and dispassionate criticism ; 
his quest was for a system, an explanation of the ultimate nature 
of the Universe. He found what he sought in a hierarchy of 
categories, which culminated in Absolute Spirit. 
One who remembers the note of mysticism on which that 


earlier work ended will find a significant change in Prof. Baillie’s . 


latest work, a change of which the title itself gives warning. 
Studies in Human Nature is not a system, but ‘“* Studies” ; 
it is not about the Universe, but about “human nature.” Not 
only philosophy but science has become for the author the 
idiosyncrasy of a geographically circumscribed portion of the 
human race, giving the mind, on one side of its nature only, 
“ rest and satisfaction.” In place of the mystical contemplation 
of Absolute Spirit, we have to be content with the organic union 
of the individual with an all-inclusive Reality, which is only 
“ superhuman” because it embraces all humanity. 

What is the explanation of this disillusionment ? Like other 
idealistic systems or, at any rate, those of them which have been 
influenced by the German school, Prof. Baillie’s philosophy was 
based on a manipulation of the idea of truth. Philosophical 
thinking is difficult, and philosophers are perpetually finding 
that arguments which look sound lead to contradictions. When 
this happens, those of the critical type sadly recognise that 
there must have been a mistake somewhere, and suspend judg- 
ment till it is found. But the enthusiasts are too impatient 
to be content with such a conclusion. They must go forward, 
contradictions or no. And as a modus vivendi they revise their 
conception of truth. 

Prof. Baillie had arrived in 1906 at the conclusion that know- 
ledge and conscious experience are co-extensive, that each form 
of experience has a truth of its own, and all are “ truths ” for 
mind as a whole. “ If,” he said, “the harmonious relation of 
mind and its object is the fundamental principle in the conception 
of truth, then why should not the conception apply whenever 
we have such a relation?”’’ If we seek truth, mere intellect goes 
but a little way towards it. We must consult our emotions, 
our moral, artistic, and religious life. ‘* Truth lies in the attain- 
ment of a conscious state in which the energy of the mind is 
raised to a level of individual conscious freedom, realised at 
once as mental vision, enjoyment, and self-completeness of 
individuality ” (p. 104). Truth is that which satisfies the mind. 

Here are the seeds of scepticism. He who sets out to find 
what the Universe is, may well assent to the proposition that 
the truth is that which satisfies his mind. For, he will say, he 
will not be satisfied till he possesses it. But what if he is then 
told that all he need search for is “* that which satisfies his mind ? ” 
When Prof. Baillie accepts such a definition of truth, it is because 
he has ceased to believe in truth at all. “ Truth and error,” he 


says (p. 73), “are both mental, the one the result of fulfilling 


ee 


— special laws of mentality, the other of failing to fulgj 
em.”’ 

By making truth a product of the emotions as well as of the 
intellect, he is really disregarding that unity of the mind which 
he affects to make the foundation of his theory. For the intel. 
lect is not a separate faculty at all; it is the mind, one and ip. 
divisible, in its relation to judgment, and therefore to truth, 

Prof. Baillie, it is true, has a chapter on scepticism. To him 
it is one of those human activities, like philosophy and science, 
upon which he looks out from his position of detachment. He 
treats it as one phase of our natural rebelliousness, and as 
rather salutary check upon the pretensions of the intellect. He 
tolerates scepticism (and for that matter science and philosophy, 
too) rather as respectable members of society treat socialism or 
religion ; they are all right so long as one does not really believe 
in them. And all the time it is he himself who really believes 
in scepticism. Having explained away truth, he cannot really 
believe in anything else. 

That is why his new work, though it is mainly about philosophy, 
is not itself a philosophy. (The concluding chapter, it may be 
mentioned, is not even about philosophy ; it is a quite readable 
but not very deep essay on “ Laughter and Tears.”) If the book 
were & philosophy, we should have some reason to complain 
of its literary form, which is lamentably wanting in precision 
and crispness. “ Philosophy,” says the author, “is too closely 
bound up with the issues of living experience, deals with too 
concrete material, and is too intimately associated with the 
purposes of personality, to be confined arbitrarily to one type 
of language or deprived of the full resources of literary exposition.” 
Unfortunately, by the “resources of literary exposition,” he 
seems to mean a free use of metaphysical terms unillumined 
by a single precise definition. Perhaps with more precision of 
language, and (shall we add ?) precision of thought, Prof. Baillie 
might have retained his belief in reason. 


THE LATER COCKNEY SCHOOL 


Memoirs of a Clubman. By G. B. Burcin. Hutchinson. 16s. 


Not for nothing does Mr. Burgin, although he has published 
over sixty novels, write his memoirs in the character of clubman 
rather than in that of literary practitioner—one cannot, in this con 
nection, use the term “ man of letters.” As clubman, or clique 
man, he has lived his more than forty years of London. The 
world of books as he knows it is one in which the making of books 
is a rather jolly trade. That is to say, it is astonishingly different 
from the world revealed by some of his autobiographical con- 
temporaries—from, say, the region of literary i 
reflected in the letters of Henry James and the Notes of Joseph 
Conrad, or the land of ideas and dreams of which we catch glimpses 
in the recollections now coming from Mr. Yeats. Mr. Burgin 
inhabits and enjoys the province in which the Whitefriars Club 
stands for literary fellowship, and Sir William Robertson Nicoll 
for the supreme bookman, with Sir Hall Caine shining as the great 
luminary of imaginative fiction—a province, by the way, no less 
completely and delightedly cockney than was that of Theodore 
Hook and the makers of Punch. 

As a youth who had determined to write, Mr. Burgin was 
shipped off to Canada to make good. He lighted upon the 
village of Four Corners, which provided him with quite a fund of 
literary material. Returning to England, he secured, by a piece 
of luck which he could never explain, the post of private secretary 
to Baker Pasha and had a gay little interval in Constantinople. 
This interval, however, was deceptive ; he had to endure a bad 
spell before fortune brought him into the circle of Robert Barr 
and his colleagues of the Idler. It is curious now to recall that 
Barr (Luke Sharp of the Detroit Free Press, which then, sur- 
prisingly, had a good many readers in England), the last of the 
pre-Dooley American humorists to enjoy a vogue over here, 
should have been joint-producer of the first popular magazine 
to break new ground in London. Mr. Burgin, who was sub- 
editor, and as such was given quite a good start, may be forgiven 
for thinking great things of the Idler and its crowd, and especially 
perhaps of its adventures in the then new game of interviewing. 
As a matter of fact, the magazine was not at all new, either s 
regards its writers or its general temper ; but undoubtedly it did 
sound a somewhat fresh note, in both fiction and light articles, 
which exactly caught the taste of the vast new public of readers 
not yet drawn into the Harmsworth net. Of the Ejighteet- 
Nineties the Idler was thoroughly typical in its field. The me 
who ran it were identified with things and ways which wer 
peculiar to England and to London in the years before the Boer 
War. Negatively they might be described as being at the 
opposite edge of the world to the Yellow Book. The Vagabonds 
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THE MAGNIFICENT MR. BANGS, 
By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 


A good plot, a little mystery, enough romance and 
plenty of hearty laughs go to form the story of the 
magnificent Mr. Bangs—the sort of story for which 
Joe Lincoln has become famous. 





A little booklet giving the interesting life story of 
this well-known author can be obtained free on 
application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 25 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, 








LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID ° ~ ° =  £16,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME~ - ° ° ° £3,500,000 
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No other brand has the seductive charm 
of the SPINET biend of specially 
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and enjoyment of cigarette smoking. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR } 
Why it ao” rege g A ao Remedy { 


Author of “ Scalp ~ og “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The and the Nervous System,” &c. \) 
P Everybody should read this book.”"—Scotsman. ) 
The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
0." —The Guardian. 
The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.’"— Medical Record. 
Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, 8.W.1. | 











AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 


THE PEASANT SHO 





INDIAN PEASANT WORK added to usual English Handicrafts. 
Se 








41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 











UNDER-INSURANCE MAY MEAN BANKRUPTCY. 


Inability to replace property and goods not cover:d by insurance may 
mean bankruptcy. Complete protection can be secured by adequate 
insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C.1. 
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Marcus Aurelius 


on Insurance 


Procrastination 


Said Marcus Aurelius of the great 
Maximus, a Stoic philosopher :— 


“He never showed amazement and 
surprise, and was never in a hurry, 
and never put off doing a thing, nor 
was perplexed nor dejected.” 


It would almost seem as if Maximus 
were alive to-day and thoroughly 
protected by Insurance. Otherwise 
so many things would amaze and 
surprise him. 


‘He never put off doing a thing.” 
Too many men of to-day who are 
wise in other things procrastinate in 
the matter of covering their interests 
at all points with correct and 
adequate Insurance. And to protect 
one’s people, one’s self, and one’s 
properties and interests, is a man’s 
first duty. 


The Motor Union Insurance Co. 
Ltd. make it so easy for one to insure 
against all risks of the present day. 
There is no class or kind of Insur- 
ance which is not supplied by the 
Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd. : 
that is why ‘“‘M.U.I.” M EANS 
U NIVERSAL 1 NSURANCE. 


Full particulars of any and every 
kind of Insurance will be sent on 
request. A postcard will do. 
Simply address : 


MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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and the Whitefriars, Jerome K. Jerome and Barry Pain, with 
Kipling as the unapproachable craftsman, and Conan Doyle and 
W. W. Jacobs as the unapproachable best sellers—such was the 
section of Cockaigne which to Mr. Burgin is evidently the jolliest 
of worlds to look back upon. He would, presumably, praise the 
Idler’s Club as not only a company of good fellows, but also as a 
sound school of workmanship. If the latter, however, Mr. Burgin 
must have forgotten a lot of what he once learnt, for we cannot 
suppose that Jerome or Barr would have allowed him to string 
out his stuff with the garrulity and inconsequence in which 
he indulges in this volume. Thus: “One of fortune’s 
favourites is Sir Hall Caine. He has not only succeeded as a 
novelist, but as a dramatist also, and his second son, Derwent, 
has taken to the stage!” With talk such as this Mr. Burgin 
meanders on—gossiping about his friends and contemporaries 
and the habits of the men and women novelists he has known, 
digging up the small talk of his old clubs, and “ gup” about 
numberless small people, successful and otherwise, whose names 
to-day sound faint in the distance of years. It is odd and rather 
pathetic, for example, to reflect that the great majority of those 
who read these memories will never have heard of the novels 
of Charles Gibbon, regularly praised thirty years ago as good 
work, or of F. W. Robinson, author of Grandmother's Money, 
almost the first of the elder writers in London to give Mr. 
Burgin the kind hand. 

Besides turning out his novel or two a year for two score years, 
Mr. Burgin was employed as publisher’s reader for a firm which, 
as he naively remarks, soon grew tired of publishing books. And 
in addition he wrote for years (this he does not mention) a weekly 
column of book notes for a Sunday paper, which was an ingenuous 
example of the literary journalism of the period. Also he has 
had some experience of lecturing; but one cannot quite make out 
what it taught him as regards the technique of the platform. 
On one page he advises the lecturer not to give more than one 
glance per sentence to his paper, on another he tells him to have 
no manuscript but to commit his discourse to memory. This 
latter must be about the most foolish method yet devised—a 
trick that has done as much as anything to bring popular lectur- 
ing in this country into contempt. 


WAR’S BATHOS 


Pierre et Luce. By Romain Rowianp. Librairie Ollendorff, 
Paris. 6 francs. 


M. Romain Rolland’s latest novel would be a kind of prose 
idyll if it were not for the background of the war, but then, 
without that background, it could hardly have been written at all. 
His Pierre et Luce is a product of the war: the little story of a 
period “from Wednesday evening, January 30th, to Good 
Friday, March 29th, 1918.” The characters, too, of the hero 
and heroine are products of the war—characters of a kind never 
mentioned in newspapers. Both Pierre and Luce are Parisians, 
but not at all like the traditional Parisians of fiction. 

“ Paris,” says Romain Rolland, “lets itself be betrayed by 
its literature. . . . Besides, a false modesty often prevents the 
pure from avowing their innocence.” When Pierre, who would 
soon be of military age, finds himself holding the hand of Luce 
on the “ Metro” during an air-raid, it was his first experience 
of the attraction of a woman, so that, to the end, the affair 
remained purely an affair of the heart. Neither had any religious 
belief, yet, in spite of the moral laxness of war time, “ they were 
protected by their delicacy of heart, their instinctive modesty.” 

As to the war, though Paris is becoming more and more closely 
invested, it does not interest Pierre or Luce. They are hardly 
rebels against conventional ideas in any way. Controversial 
matter does not belong to the story. Only in one chapter are 
other characters introduced : young companions of Pierre, all 
rebels in thought and none holding what are conventionally held 
to be French opinions, but Pierre himself is just a gentle-natured 
son of good bourgeois parents. It is true that, when his big 
brother says good-bye after short leave, regretting that his young 
brother will soon have to join up, Pierre says: “ One thing I 
know : when I have to go to the front I shall not kill” ; but he 
never thinks of rebelling. His repulsion to killing is due merely 
to humanitarianism—the same feeling which makes him dislike 
the possibility of Luce making munitions. 

Luce does not like the idea of making munitions either; nor 
does she like her actual means of earning her living, which is 
the painting of bad portraits from photographs, or travesties of 
old masters. One of the most pleasant and quaintest passages 
is that describing Pierre’s visit to see her work. He does not 
disguise his displeasure and she is not offended. On the contrary, 





she thinks: “ Amour! Que tu es gentil @avoir de la peine, parce 
que j ai fait quelque chose de laid!” 

Most of the book is just a pretty picture of youthful love. 
But, though the lovers close their eyes and ears to the rush and 
noise of the war, they are not thoughtless. On the contrary, 
they are two wise little philosophers. One evening in her little 
suburban garden she says : 

“« We have sung our little duet well, Pierrot.” 

“« Yes, Jessica,” he replies. 

“ Poor Pierrot, we are not made to fit well into this world where no 
one any longer sings anything but ‘The Marseillaise’! We have 
got out at the wrong station sooner than we ought.” 

“T am afraid,” says Pierre, “‘ that the next station would have been 
worse still.” 


At other times, however, they chatter about their future home 
together, though all the time they have no hope that it will ever 
actually be. This absence of hope hardly saddens them: it 
seems to add sweetness to the present. 

It is a sad story, but there is no sordidness in it at all. Cruelty 
and vice are in the background all the time—a background 
necessary to give the true effect of the story, and there is no 
shirking of the facts of life, but, combined with the fearless 
realism, there is a refined delicacy of thought and feeling which is 
rare even in idyllic literature. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Short History of Newnham College, Cambridge. By Atice Garpnen, 
M.A. Bowes and Bowes. 7s. 6d. 

It will not be long, one supposes, before such a book as this will be 
read with amazement by the rising generation of University students, 
Even now it seems almost incredible that so short a time ago as the 
year 1872 “‘ higher education ” for women was represented by a mere 
handful of students in an old manor house behind St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. By 1876, when they first went into residence at Newnham, 
“there were only about thirty students besides the out-students.” 
Only a small part of the present buildings was then in existence and 
“there is a story current that in the plans the possibility was con- 
sidered of transforming it—if a hall for women students proved a 
failure—into two ordinary dwelling-houses.” From such beginnings 
have women’s educational opportunities sprung. This history of 
Newnham College is welcome as a record of the gradual breaking of 


‘sex barriers on a plane where they ought never to have existed. 


The Principles of Politics. By A. R. Lorp, M.A. Clarendon Press. 
8s. 6d. 


Professor Lord is professor of Philosophy in the Rhodes University, 
and he discusses the theory of politics in philosophical terms which 
make him at times somewhat difficult of comprehension ; for politics 
is the science of compromise and its ideas cannot be expressed at all 
times in the more exact language of philosophy. The chapter dealing 
with civil and political rights well exemplifies the difficulty of applying 
philosophical expression to political ideas. The absolute “ right ” of 
philosophy has no existence in politics. Of that Professor Lord is 
aware. Yet the reader feels that he is striving to discover for politics 
a standard of right independent of the judgment of politicians, either 
individually or collectively. He speaks of the function of government 
as being to encourage “‘a genuine, positive, social tendency in a recog- 
nisably justifiable direction.” But what is “genuine”; to whom 
must the tendency be “ recognisably justifiable” ; what end offers 
the recognisable justification? Questions of this description must 
constantly occur to the reader of The Principles of Politics, but they 
do not make the book less worth reading. It certainly provides food 
for thought on a topic of absorbing interest—which has, perhaps, 
almost nothing to do with the game of politics as we know it in 1921. 


American Economic Life. By Henry Reep Burcu. Macmillan and 
Co. 9s. 

Mr. Burch’s book is intentionally elementary. The chapters are 
short and each is followed by a bibliography, a number of questions 
demanding brief answers on the subject-matter of the chapter, and 
a further list of ‘‘ Problems for Discussion.” It tends, as do most 
text-books on economy, to be too mathematically rigid. Take, for 
example, the author’s grouping of “ wage-earners.” In the first 
class are the brain-workers of the largest wage-earning power, such 
as high-salaried executives, authors and inventors.” The italics are 
ours. The theory may be excellent, but it is not borne out in practice. 
Nevertheless, the book will supply any but the most unintelligent 
student with the broad outlines of economic theory, without which 
more detailed study cannot advantageously be pursued. The average 
daily journalist—.e., leader-writers—might derive much profit from it. 


The Evolution of World-Peace. Essays edited and arranged by 
F. S. Marvin. Milford. 9s. 6d. 

The essays in this book were originally delivered as lectures at & 

“ summer school.” They were designed to form “a sort of historical 

introduction " for students of the League of Nations. Considering the 

names of their authors, Professor Toynbee, Sir Paul Vinogradoff, 
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REMAINDERS. 


EPTEMBER CATALOGUE, giving particulars of many 
Wonderful Book Bargains, is now ready and may be had 
on application . 


William Glaisher, Ltd., 











Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London, W.C. r. 











OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 








OOKS.—Eglinton Tournament, coloured plates, folio, 1843, £5 5s., 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 2 vols., 218., I9TI ; Vinogradoff’s The 
Growth of the Manor, 1905, 158. ; George Moore 3° -PpP 34 tst 

4 108. 5 ee ae 2 vols., aa eee, Lemerre, Paris, 1906, {2 10s; 

Bae hart in English, 1708, ae i ; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, 

108. ; Quiller “Couch, 7 works, 1st Edits., £6 6s. ; Scott’s Novels, Author's Favourite 

Eisen 48 vols., 182, etc., £6 6s.; Perrot and Chipies Works, Art in Phonicia, 

Chaldea, Ancient Art, etc., complete set, 12 vols., {12 128.; Chas. 

Darwin’s Works, best ay =, *3 vols., {2 108.; Budge’s History of it, 8 vols., 

2 28.; Strang’s Eart' iend, signed copy, £6 tos.; Strang’s 30 Etchings, rare, 
+¥ Ormerod’s story ¢ Cheshire, 3 large folio vols., 1882, £6 6s.; Balzac’s Greater 
orks, Caxton Pub. Co., 14 vols., £4 tos.; Hibbert Journal, Vols. T. to XI., £3 10s.; 

Hill’s of Dr. ‘ohnson, 1890, 3 3h,5 uty Review, cited by Wenry 

Newbolt, Vols. 1 to 17, {2 10s.; Morris (Wm.), Works, fine ae Edit. 

24 vols, {15 158. (1910); Story of the rey 65 vols., fine set, {10 tos. Reign 

Terror Revol.), 2 vols., 1898, £ Omar Khayyam, paper copy, 

Villon Socy., £4 45. ; Madden's United I best edit., by O'Reilly, numerous 

filus., 1916, £8; Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols., folio coloured plates, {6 tos.; 

Cust’s Life of Benvenuto Cellini, 2 vols., 1910, 308.; Rupert Brooke's Collected 

Poems, Riccardi Press, {2 ; Froude’s are of England, best Library Edition, 

1870, 12 vols., {5 58.; John Davidson’s Plays, 1894, 308.; Maupassant’s 

Works in 8 vols., {2 28.; Dramatic Works of St, Joba Hankin, with — ~a 

by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., aS oe fe of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols. he 

as; Ruskin’s Works, best edit., wols., £25 5 Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saints- 

7 vols., 253. send also for cate jogue. If you want a book and have failed to 


a. 


aT) Geechee, tr try me am the RY A extant. Libraries 
purchased.— BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Thackeray’s Works, 2,000 illus., 20 vols., {10; Pepys’ 
Diary, by Wheatley, ro vols., £7; Dict. National Biography, 67 vols., hf. 
mor., £45, cost £80 ; Ruskin’s Works, 39 vols., £24 C’ Decameron, 

coloured plates, 108. 6d. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., Caldecott's Picture 
Books (16), 248.; “ Punch,” too vols. (in ash £12, cost {20; , * Loti’s A Spabi's 
Love Story, 218. eT free. Sta wants. books supplied. Books 
bought ; 3,000 wanted it free. Wanted, Marsfield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902 ; 
Ask 1858; Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols.; John Mytton, 1835 or an, 
Ackermann’s Publications ; Orme’s British Field ts; Life of Napoleon, 18 

sets of Standard Authors. Entire libraries for cash.—HOLLAND BR 
a1 > 4 Bright Street, Birmingham. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Earn while you learn. Unique ital course— 
Learn to Write! how to write, what to wile ion aha to 
sell. Write for free booklet. 
THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 191), 
22 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


GEST ICATED YOUNG WOMAN, unmarried, well-educated, 
it as Companion Secretary or Housek: 
one ~4 in a serving, etc. Fond of childses py A te 
etc., .' 681, New STATESMAN Office, 
Hy --¥ = AH fo. ne Kingsway, London, W.C. 


9 gn eige 4 Paying Guast wanted to share gentlewoman’s 
ce; beau country ; of gardenin d bees 
yt a nee pursuits; ‘* N'S.”" ideas —. a terms. 
Interview short or experiment arrangeable, late tumn.—A. V. D. 
y au A. V. D., 











ROMs, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


T= EMERSON CLUB (19 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, 
Tame, Sty sass has vacancies for a few new members (men and women). 
308., entrance fee 10s.—Apply Hon. Sec., or any member, 


D coir BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 


COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. TSS 
” ated geen fr fice cimale—Dept. Lonpon Turnine Co., 











B°LDINc HUMAN INTELLIGENCE. —A textbook of Mental 
__ rees fea — Tun Marana Co., 9 Saint 3 Poucet, | —_ 


[STELLIGENCE ! to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.— 
Panis Spectatist, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 




























ATE EXPRESS 


CIGARETTES 


Number 555 Virginia 


SYNONYMOUS WITH REFINEMENT AND QUALITY. 














REGENERATION FOR ALL. 


AN EXPOSITION, 


How many people are aware that FAULTY RESPIRATORY FUNCTION 
is the primary cause of most bodily ills, be they nervous, digestive or any 
other form of manifestation of this error ? 

Radical Cures can only be effected by removing the primary cause ; any other 
treatment—drugs, for example—can only relieve or suppress the trouble, 
which consequently is always recurring with increasing severity and persistency. 


DIAPHRAGMATIC BREATHING, 


There is abundant evidence of the fact that 99 out of 100 people breathe incor- 
rectly or incompletely. Some very apparent results are flat and narrow chests, 
faulty carriage, and gradual increase of the waist measurement, even in carly life. 
The PHYSIOLOGICAL importance of Diaphragmatic Breathing cannot be 
over-estimated. Diaphragmatic Breathing effecis the proper oxygenisation of the 
blood, and stimulates its circulation, this being nature's massage of the internal 
organs. It ensures the ELIMINATION of all poisons. Develop to the utmost this 
oe ae power in nature’s dynamo of creating new life force, through internal 
tion, which is the life itself, and you have the process of REGENERATION. 
- research work in diaphragmatic breathing tn relation to every other function 
the body extends over 30 years, 15 of which I have been in practice. 
The system I have perfected entails no External Exercises, and leaves one 
extraordinarily refreshed and strengthened. 
It makes no demands upon your time, because it can and should be practised 
always. 
Will you write for my booklet or call and have an interesting demonstration ? 
This will entail no obligation on your part. 





ERNEST HOPKINS, 20 John Street, Adelphi, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
























THE NATIONAL BOND CORPORATION, 
No. 12 Upper Camden Street, Dublin, 


BUY AND SELL 
FRENCH, BELGIAN, ROUMANIAN, CANADIAN 
AND ALL GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
























INDEX TO VOL, XVI. 


This is now ready and will be sent gratis to Postal Sub- 
scribers om application, or to other veaders, one shilleng, 
post free.—1o Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 





Capt. 99-—-TEALY. SD Doman ont Oot Gin, talading Fantee homes— Florence, 

erona, Ravenna. Also Venice, Perugia, Assisi, etc. 4 weeks, 79 gus. 

Oct-Nov.—GRAND SOUTHERN TOUR, 8. Italy, Sicily, Tunisia, Algeria, 8 weeks, 
185 gns. 


Nov.—Tunisia and the Garden of Allah. 351 days, 98 gus. 
Programmes of these and other tours from MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 
Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. 





A SCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
“* 2m days, {12 12s. 











LATTIS is as simple and safe to it i ects: 
B No oe 2 ee ae s about 1 a A pte, Cock- 
toachen. 1a od. Seu oF $8. 60: Per Un, post free from HOw WARTHS, 471 Crooke- 
TO BE LET. 
(ee 





S!TTING-ROoM and BEDROOM, FURNISHED, for six months 


gardener’s cottage ; attendance and a little cooking done; suit- 
able for week-ends.—Miss DICKENSON, Burnham Wood, Welwyn. 










REFORMED INNS. 


SE for ae, List (gratis) of 160 Suee end | Hotels managed 
by the ® Refreshment = faeoee, 8. Take {1 Shares 


ae’ or 6 
dan. 193 | ar 1. 


} Skye te wey .— VEGETARIAN 4 House. Conteciiy and 
pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tarif, &c., with photographs, 
oe eagiention —tm. Rocrre (cookery diploma), s Jevingtop Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter Gardens, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Evtis. 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. Gem of Lakeland.—VICTORIA 
HOTEL. Private and Comfortable. Finest Autumn holiday. Write for 
booklet. 
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Mr. Gooch, Mr. Wells, etc., the book is on the whole disappointing. 
If the object of the course of lectures is correctly defined in the intro- 
duction, some of the lecturers were obviously not informed of it before 
they composed their lectures. For instance, Sir Paul Vinogradoff 
has written an interesting disquisition upon the development of Roman 
law under the Empire, but much of it has no possible relevance to 
world-peace or a League of Nations. Mr. Gooch, too, seems to be more 
concerned with writing a literary essay on the French Revolution than 
with explaining the connection of the Revolution with the idea of a 
League. There is, in fact, considerable danger for the student in these 
books, now apparently popular, composed of essays or lectures by a 
constellation of distinguished people. Each writer rides off on his own 
hobby-horse for twenty or thirty pages, and the uninstructed reader 
is dragged first in one direction and then in another.: At the end he 
may consider that he has learnt a certain number of facts and acquired 
a certain number of opinions, and he may be right, but it is extremely 
improbable that he has been helped to consider the subject of his study 
as a whole or to think about it for himself as a whole. Of the con- 
tributors to this volume Mr. Wells is almost the only one who performs 
this service for the student. 


THE CITY 


HERE are signs of increasing activity in the share 
market now that the end of the holiday season is ap- 
proaching, and it looks as though the Kaffir market, 

i.e., Transvaal gold mining shares, were going to be the leading 
speculative section. Kaffir booms in the past have resulted 
in the British investing public losing millions, and the not 
exclusively British magnates of the gold mining industry 
acquiring peerages and baronetcies, but with gold standing 
at a premium on account of the paper £ being at a discount 
as compared with the gold dollar, it is quite on the cards 
that investors in these companies may on this occasion lose 
less than usual, although one has to reckon with the fact 
that there is by now a fresh generation of manipulators 
in this market who have yet to purchase titles. For people 
who are ’cute enough to take a small profit before they 
find themselves faced with a loss, a purchase of Crown 
Mines at about 48s. 9d. and Transvaal Gold Mining Estates 
at 9s. 6d. might actually prove profitable. 
* . * 


The new 5} per cent. Treasury Bonds which have been 
on offer since July 11th are going very slowly—sales 
now averaging less than £2,000,000 a week—and must be 
written down as a failure. British financiers and investors 
evidently prefer Dominion and foreign Governments, for 
the £750,000 of 6 per cent. debentures offered last week 
by the County of Southland Electric Power Board at 96, 
guaranteed by the New Zealand Government, was immedi- 
ately suneudbed five times over. Taking the hint, the 
New Zealand authorities have followed this success with 
the offer of £850,000 6 per cent. debentures of a similar 
nature on similar terms for the Thames Valley Electric 
Power Board, which does not, however, mean the English 
Thames, that district not yet having reached the stage of 
development that would warrant the New Zealand Govern- 
ment providing it with an up-to-date electrical equipment ! 
When I read that London financial houses are lending the 
Government of Iceland £500,000 at 7 per cent., I am 
reminded of the celebrated leading article in a New York 

aper, which read: “‘ The United States of America having 

n converted to Christianity, twelve missionaries left 
yesterday for China”; and yet the innocent foreigner 
might well be pardoned if he thought that capital was not 
needed in this country, for, on inquiring in Local Govern- 
ment circles, he would find that Newcastle, for instance, is 
in the astonishing position of having £400,000 borrowed 
at 6 per cent. which it does not require, and that London 
similarly raised on its Housing Bonds so much money that 
it has had to close the issue, these capital sums having 
been raised on the understanding that the country had 
urgent need of new houses. Apparently, this was a mis- 
take, the housing problem having since been solved by 
the genius of Mr. Lloyd George and the Nelsonic blind-eye 
tactics of Sir Alfred Mond, and, lo and behold! we have 
capital to a to supply houses, etc., to countries overseas 
which still have deficiencies that require to be made good. 


* * x 


Reference was made here a few weeks ago to the bold 
scheme put forward by the Rubber Growers’ Association 


es 


for the control of production and marketing of produce jn 
that industry, by means of the formation of a big corporation 
to act in concert with a similar corporation representing the 
Dutch planting interests. The scheme has been cordi 
welcomed by shareholders in plantation companies and 
many of those who depend upon the prosperity of the 
industry, but it has been criticised by some groups and some 
rubber company directors, who prefer to continue the 
individualistic methods which have always been the weakness 
of this industry in times of depression. It may be that 
this criticism is to some extent justified, and that the 
scheme as formulated may not achieve the desired end, 
but the critics have nothing else to suggest, except that 
they be left alone. This attitude has aroused a good deal 
of indignation in quarters vitally concerned with the future 
of the rubber planting industry, and a manifesto was 
issued recently, signed by thirty-five firms on the Stock 
Exchange closely associated with the industry, emphatically 
supporting the proposals of the Rubber Growers’ Association, 
Active measures are now in progress for the formation of 
an association of shareholders in rubber companies, and 
all such shareholders should support this movement, which 
is likely to bring much-needed pressure upon those gentle- 
men who think that, because shareholders never interfere 
with them, they may pursue what policy they please, even 
though it may be ruinous to the industry of which the 
companies they direct, or misdirect, form a part. If a few 
of these gentlemen realise that they may not be re-elected 
at the next annual meetings of the companies, it is remark- 
able how much energy, zeal and prescience they will 
suddenly display. A meeting of rubber shareholders will 
be held in London shortly, and all shareholders in rubber 
rag companies should write for particulars of the 
ubber Shareholders’ Association to Mr. H. McD. Morison, 
Chartered Accountant, 9 Drapers Gardens, London, E.C. 2, 


* * * 


Almost everyone is familiar with the Trust Houses, which 
have to a considerable extent standardised and improved 
both town and country hostels and are doing in practice 
(in the way of temperance reform) what the brewers merely 
preach each time the “Trade” is threatened. The 
company running this business has, however, gone too fast, 
and at the extraordinary general meeting held a few months 
ago a shareholders’ committee was appointed to examine 
the situation. From their report now issued it appears 
that up to 1919 the company progressed steadily, purchased 
licensed houses and turned them into places of real refresh- 
ment and recreation, paying its managers a fixed salary, 

lus a commission on all sales except alcoholic drinks. 
Tn the year 1919, however, a passion for expansion became 
evident, and the company purchased a large number of 
public houses and branched out in other directions ; it is 
to be feared that it bought at the top of the market, and 
in any case it expanded more rapidly than its capital 
resources, its technical equipment and staff justified. 
The company has had to increase its capital, and has had 
to borrow largely. According to the report of the com- 
mittee, however, the position is not so bad as was anticipated 
in some quarters; dividends on the ordinary shares will 
have to be suspended for a time, but given normal trading 
conditions and efficient management, it is anticipated that 
they should be resumed ere long. Among the committee's 
recommendations are a rearrangement of the Board so 4s 
to include more members of administrative and business 
capacity and some with experience of the trade; that 
drastic economies be effected at the head office which 
requires, moreover, an infusion of men with knowledge of 
the trade; and that during the present and next year 
the houses owned by the company be carefully watched 
with a view to the sale of any which may be found unsuit- 
able. The report mentions that trading receipts from 
March 381 to June 11, 1921, show an increase of £40,000 on 
the corresponding period for 1920. The company claims 
to be the largest controller of managed licensed houses 
Great Britain and America, and if, as appears practically 
assured, the recommendations of the shareholders’ com 
mittee are carried out, it should be able successfully © 
continue the excellent work it has thus far done, in a 
which is in sore need of improvement. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
UNIVERSITY OF 


LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the University Chair of 
Modern French History Institutions. Salary {800 a year.— 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first post 
on September 20th, 1921, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University 
of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars 


may be o 
meV eecire OF LONDON. 


PR a hog Romance, Paolo yr 
a a ) Laante Y. Binge Soteee Applications (12 co 

{ hot a not later than first post 
Further 





) must 
on September 16th, 1921.— 

particulars may be obtained from the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 





WELFARE WORK. 


EWIS’S, LTD., Ranelagh Street, Liverpool, require, 

immediately, a TRAINED ASSISTANT, experienced in First 

Aid and Club organisation for their WELFARE DEPART- 

MENT.—Apply, stating age, qualifications, experience and salary 
required, to the STAFF MANAGER. 





ADY WANTED to assist in Montessori School (Midlands). 
necessary.—Write Box 674, New 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








[UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA MURAL ADULT EDUCATION. 


Director: R. Peers, M.A. 


COURSES FOR THE TRAINING OF TUTORS 
AND COURSES FOR ADULT STUDENTS. 


The De t offers special courses in History, Theory, and 
Practice of Adult Education, leading to a Diploma in Adult Education 
for prospective Tutorial Class Tutors, a Certificate in Adult 
Education for non-graduate candidates. A 

Full particulars of the above Courses and other Courses preparing 
for Degrees and Diplomas in Arts, Science, Commerce, Engineering, 
Mining, Manufacture, etc., may be had from the Registrar. 

Autumn Term begins September 27th. 





DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
(Under the auspices of the University.) 


Students are trained for all branches of SOCIAL WORK. The 
ordinary Diploma Course covers two University Sessions. 

Certificate Courses in Social and Sanitary Science for HEALTH 
VISITORS. 

A short evening course is arranged in conjunction with the W.E.A. 

ae Eaeeaeee <6 oft Aeanen Som The Dizpster, Geheel of Social 
Study, University, EDINBURGH. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION 
AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(recognised by the Board of Education) 
For AND WoMEN. 


Next Term 27th. 
PREPARATION FOR TEACHING Adolescents and Adults and 
for Educational ‘ork. Courses are to meet the individual 
needs of students of Education, PART TI CLASSES IN MODERN 


Apply Secretary, Guild of Education, 1 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 











ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa- 
tional ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard’s Cross is situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Principal. 


P N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 
e Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicraf! Domestic Science in 

addition languages. tion for matriculation.— 
Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le- Willows, Suffolk. 


) Prsrtatieden HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 











Principal: Miss RicHaRDson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 





as of ; mity. Independent stud a ti 
commu: 5 
to health and ph: development. Pupils for : Universitin "Wal 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, Carnsroox Roap, Grove Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI . DARCROgRs EUREYTEMICS TAUGHT. 
CILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO § YEARS OF AGE. A FBW BOARDERS TAKEN, 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THR PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 
ELIABLE INFORMATION g schools and other educa- 





tional facilities supplied free. Escort Next party September 14th. 
—— Dinectress, Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency, 11 Staverton Road, 
London, N.W. 2. 





TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 








A Utmaes MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 





= AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 














SFRMOoNS FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE, 
At 59 Holland Park, W., 
Each y Evening, at 6.30, 
By the Rev. THEODORE BELL. 
Sept. 4th.—Subject : ‘‘ The Evidence for Man’s Survival of Death.” 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDEN 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
To : Mr. Cc. G. > M.A. ; Secretary : vty bd a 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, LAWRENCE. 


F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
and es Ay ry ‘Hostel fe gp enn al — 
Spectus post free from REGISTRAR. @ year. ostel for Women Students.—Pro- 


THE ARS SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respirat 
ir use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's seeret of vitality, and key to open. 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes and 
the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
} meed for operations. Deli id i ickly.—Mr. ARTHUR 











VIVENDI 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EpucATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 


VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1g, 64. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 














All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS 





PORTRAITS OF THE NINETIES. 


By E. T. RAYMOND, Author of “ Uncensored 
Celebrities,”” etc. Cloth. 15s. met. (Sep. 14). 

Readers everywhere now know Mr. E. T. Raymond’s “‘ Uncensored 
Celebrities” and “ All and Sundry” which have given him such a 
y+ ere as a delineator of character—witty, caustic, but never 

berately unfair. ue ea a ees oe © of delineations of some 


thirty characters, juding Rose the late Duke of 
Sortadion ead Randolph Churchill, Toatant Gponee, Oscar Wilde, 


A Beardsley, Sir H. M. Stanley, Lord Leighton, 
Sonenont Willhess Doct a ctedy of ‘old ” and “ new ‘journalists, etc. 


LORDS AND COMMONERS. 


By Sir HENRY LUCY. Imllustrated. Cloth. 18s. net. 
(Sep. 21). 
What Sir Henry Lucy = universally known “Toby, M.P.,” of 
be rea a Se not know about the et te Giles 
is hardly worth aa Here he writes of the ora of Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Asquith, of , of what the House of was in 
israeli’s time, of Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord Rosebery and other 
Par! tary and matters. The illustrations are by Alma 
Tadema, Frank Dicksee, Herkomer, Tenniel, Phil May, and other famous 


AMONG THE HILL FOLK OF 
ALGERIA. 


Journeys Among the Shawia of the Aures 
Mountains. 
By M. W. HILTON-SIMPSON, B.Sc., F.Z.S., F.R.A.I. 
With a Map and 40 Illustrations. Cloth. 21s. net. (Sep 28.) 


Visible from the tourist centre of Biskra are the Aurts Moustame 
pomp he ik DT 


tion out of them w ry Goatier wiadlly world not ge' 


loreign The 
result is a book of pt ag and importance, giving all rind a 


ts, practices and usages, with an account 


pictures of Berber wa’ 
is Rise bowen 


of a country which 


DOGS, BIRDS AND OTHERS. 


Natural History Letters from “ The Spectator.” 
Chosen with an Introduction and Notes by H. J. 
MASSINGHAM, With a Preface by JoHN Sr. LOE 
SrracHEy. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


‘ The Spectator ’ letters are well known, but sensible replies to them 
by a philosophical naturalist are rare. Read them in this entertaining 
book.”"—The Manchester Guardian. 


IRISH POETS OF TO-DAY. 


An Anthology. 
Edited by L. D’O. WALTERS. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
The collection is of great interest, and that principally for the sake 
of the sort of character and national disposition with which Mr. Walters 
invests the Irishman through his choice amid the revealing riches of 
Irish poetry.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW_FICTION. 
LOVERS AND FRIENDS. 


By E. F. BENSON. 7s. 6d. net. (Sep. 14). 
A ae of love and intrigue in high society. 


“GENTLE ANNIE” MAKES 
GOOD. 


By CAROLINE LOCKHART. 7s. 6d. net. (Sep. 7). 
A novel for those who want a good laugh with plenty of thrills. 


ALASKA MAN’S LUCK. 


By HJALMAR RUTZEBECK. 7s. 6d. net. 


“It is a saga of convincing beauty, told in ou repelthe + 
mn Review. 











PHILOSOPHY. a Popular Introduction. 


By Dr. WILHELM WINDELBAND. Translated by 
JosepH McCaBE. Cloth. 21s. net. (Sep. 21.) 
In his Preface A author points out that most works on Philosophy 


have the defect of expressed ie cnc, tochatcs! Lenguage thet the 
author and his m become inaccessible to the r who is not 


versed in the terminology of the eee. The author has therefore 
made it his aim to express himself ee eS ae 
AR ny yw ey Pe of 
those who wish itand the main Ay ye oe: The book 
surveys the whole field of philosophical thought as tood to-day 


CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES. 


By CHARLES GIDE. 8s. 6d. net. (Sep. 14). 


This translation of Professor Charles Gide’s des Sociéiés Coopératives 
de Consommation gives the English-speaking reader his first op unit 
of reading what has been regar on the Continent as the standard wor 
on consumers’ co-operation, and what undoubtedly is the most careful 
study of the subject made by a distinguished political economist. 


ECONOMIC SOPHISMS : 


Fallacies of Protection. 


By FREDERIC BASTIAT. Translated by Patrick 

AMES STIRLING, LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Introduction 

— Rt. Hon. H. H. Asguitu, M.P. New Impression. 
th. 7s. 6d. met. (Sep. 14). 


SHAKESPEARE’S TREATMENT 


OF LOVE AND MARRIAGE ; 


And Other Essays. 
By C.H.HERFORD. Cloth. ros. 6d. met. (Sep. 14). 


In addition to the essay, from which the title of the book is derived, 
Professor Herford has fascinating p on “ The Poetry of Lucretius, 

* Mountain Scenery in Keats,” D’Ann unzio,” and a final 
study entitled “Is there a Poetic View of the World?” 


THE LAW OF BIRTHS AND 





DEATHS : 


Being a Study of the Variation in the Degree 
of Animal Fertility under the Influence of the 


Environment. 
By CHARLES EDWARD PELL. 128. 6d. net. 


“It is a thesis of very interest and importance which we hope 
will be made the basis of f a a Guardian. 
“AD ly ruth 


THE EUGENIC PROSPECT : 


National and Racial. 
By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., P.R.S.E., F.Z.S. Cloth. 
12s. 6d. net. 


‘ Dr. Saleeby writes in a highly vigorous, entertaining and racy style, 
nt even in his most scientific is never dull. In short, he is capital 


tthe Bagenic Prospect” oe orl th him or not, he makes you think. 
‘ The ic Prospect’ is a work to be thoroughly recommended.” 
—if 


THE INNER AND THE OUTER 
IRELAND. 


By A. E. Fine Edition. Parchment. 2s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMICA. 
No, 3. 2s. 6d. net. In preparation, 
The contents will include “‘ Changes in the Standard of 
Living in the U.K. 1860-1914,” by Miss Mackenzie, 
and “ Economic Incentive,” by D. H. Robertson. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. post free. 








SEND FOR A COPY OF MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. a 
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